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GRIEVING IS VAIN. 


BY M. C,. 





Since grieving is vain, 
And sighing Is pain, 
And life is whatever we make It, 
When Fortune fills up 
The full mean of each cup 
Let us pledge ber with smiles as we take it. 


For little she gives 
To the spirit that grieves 


\nd chides her, while quaffing ber measure, | 


But let the last sup 
Be consumed from the cup, 
And she'll fill, and refill, unto Pleasure! 


Was Friendship a name? 
Was Love's rosy flame 
Seon quench’'d by the breath of disaster! 
The knight-errant knaves 
Now bask, like true slaves, 
In the smiles of some opulent master! 


Then why should we break 
(our brave hearts for their sake? 
They are dead; pile forgetfulness o'er them ! 
Thus perish the twain! 
We'd not have them again, 
‘ould weakness or folly restore them. 


Then, Sorrow, go, pack, 
And never come back, 

\ nd Grief, and your brood, trundle after; 
Come, pull down your plumes; 
We've rented your rooms 

To Music, and Sunshine, and Laughter! 


Humor and Song 
Will fill the day long, 
Andsteal half the burden from labor; 
Evening will come, 
From her astar-lighted home, 
To greet us with dance and with tabor! 


WON AT LAST. 





RY THE AUTHOR OF “* A TERRIBLE PEN- 
ALYY,” *“* HIS DEAREST SIN,” “ MISS 
FOKRISTER’S LAND STEWARD,” 


ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


lik. came to the church, the tiny charch 
halt choked with ivy, and, leaning 
on the gate, gazed at it. Like the 
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cottages, the whole place, ithada neg- | 


lected air. The living was small, the 
Vicar an old man, and poor. 

The man who ought to have kept it fit 
for God’s house had forgotten it. And she 
could help him to remember it, and in- 
duce him to care tor it! 

She turned back, with bent head, and 
just outside the village met Mr. Bright. 

“T’ve seen Mr. Deane,” he said, with a 
rather bewildered and puzzled air—most 
persons came from an interview with Mr. 
Deane puzzled and bewildered—“An ex- 
traordinary man, your father, my dear 
young lady! Extraordinary! Er—er— 
he says; yes, I’m sure he said that you 
should do as you pleased. And you will 
help us, will you not?” 

“I will speak to my brother; he must 
help me,” said Decima, and she hurried 
on. There seemed no escaping this strange 
responsibility. 
tully the next morning, when Mr. Bright 
came up for her. The man trom the fam- 
‘us decorators in London had come down. 
she went with Bobby—who had a mcrn- 
ng off—to the Hall. 

“I—I hope I am doing right, Bobby,” 

said, as they entered and made their 


‘ay through asmall crowd of workmen 
the mess and lumber which they can 

kly produce 
that’s «ll right,” said Be 5 are 


Siy You and Bright, and this awful 

as he caught sight of the gentle- 
“can work your wild 
Gaunt’s cash, 


tn from London 


will, and squander Lord 


while I smoke a cigarette in the gallery. 





| she said to Bobby. 
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She realized this more | 








He must be an awful flat to entrust a wo- 
man with the spending of his money, and 
it will serve him right if you ruin him.” 

“Bobby, don’t tease me, or I—I shall 
ery !’ she said, smiling rather fitfully. 

“Oh, goon! You know you’re enjoying 
yourself!’ he retorted. 

The gentleman with the patterns got to 
business at once, and presently Decima 


found herself sarrounded by squares of | 


silks and satins and tapestry, and little 
models of decorations. He was kind 
enough to advise, when she wasin doubt, 
and gracious erough to commend her 
taste. 

“Admirable, madame!” he said. “You 
could not have done better. This room 
will be as pertect as it could be. And 
now for the library.”” He looked round 
the room with a compassionate air. “Not 
much comfort here,” he said; “it I may 
Bay 80.”’ 

“Lord Gaunt cares nothing for his own 
comfort,” said Bright. “‘He is used to 
sleeping under a tent in the desert; or 
without a tent tor that ietler~—Letter 
leave the room alone, perhaps.” 

Decima looked round rather pensively. 

“Couldn’t there be an easy chair?” she 
said, timidly. 

“Certainly,” said the gentleman, mak- 
ing a rapid note. 
thing you’d like. A club chair; a really 
easy chair; most of them are uneasy. 
And some new curtains. This is the kind 
of thing.” 

“Yes 7 

So it went on for hours, amidst the 
clatter of the workmen’s hammers, and 
the click of chisels, the tearing of paper, 
and the slapping of the whitewash 
brushes. 

“But—but will not all this cost a great 
deal of money ?” said Decima. 

The gentleraan smiled. 

““W—ell, rather a large sum, perhaps,” 
he admitted, “but a mere ncthing to his 
lordship, eh, Mr. Sright?”’ 

Mr. Bright nodded cheerfully. 

““Money’s no object,” he said. “*Don’t be 
in the least alarmed, Miss Deane.”’ 

Decima got away at last, and went home. 
She had a little headache, and felt bewil- 
dered and uncertain. 

“It Lord Gaunt should be displeased !’ 
“IT should die with 
with shame.” 

“Not you,” he remarked. **‘Nobody dies 
of that complaint, especially young wo- 
men. Now, if it had been I who had had 
the ineffable cheek to pull a man’s house 
to pieces and spend a fortune in sticking 
it together again——”’ 

“Oh, Bobby, don’t!” 
quavered. 

“You goose! I’m only chaffing. Lord 
Gaunt will be no end grateful, and he 
ought to be, tor, from what I saw, I should 
say you have a good deal of taste—as the 
man remarked of the bad oyster. Don’t 
you worry, or you'll spoil those eyes of 
yours; and they’re net bad-looking 
when you’re asleep.”’ 

e « dl - — 

The excitement in the village increased 
as the days went on and the work at the 
Hall progressed. 

Great packing-cases were continually 
arriving from London; sometimes ac- 
companied by gentlemanly-looking men 
who exchanged their smart clothes for 
white blouses, when they reached the 
Hall, which they proceeded to renovate 
and beautify with a skill and rapidity 


and her voice 


which, to quote Bobby, “knocked the 
sawdust out of the Stretton workmen.” 
One morning, Decima, on her way 
through the village, meta string of horses 
and carriages in charge of a couple of 
Smart grooms and a stately coachman 
and she stood tor a moment near the ad 


miring group of villagers who had col- 
lected to stare at them. 
“Like the old times, miss,”’ said Mr. 


Philadelphia, Saturday, July 24, 1897. 


“I know the kind of | 


| —yens. 


| of the electric storage. 
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| Cobbet, the builder, with a satisfied jerk 

of the head towards the long procession; 
'and the ostier at the (iaunt Armsex- 
pressed his approval in = characteristic 
tashion. 

“Never see a better lot, miss,” he re- 
marked knowingly. “His tordship’s a 
judge of horses, whatever else he be! 
You'll have to hurry up with them stables, 
Mr. Cobbet f”’ 

The interest and excitement were not 
confined to the village. The Roborough 
Gazette—Roborough was the nearest 
market town came out with a long para- 


graph announcing Lord Gaunt’s return, | 


and a special leader in which it rejoiced in 
acolamn and a half over the fact that 
“the representative of the oldest and 

most honored family in the country had 
| decided to take his place amongst us 
once again, and so set flowing that tide 
of proxperity which ever tollows in the 
wake of our great nobility. Lord Gaunt’s 
presence,” it remarked, “will be wel- 
comed, not only by the pretty village in 
| which his ancestral hoine is set, but by the 
county 2t large. May that welcome con- 
| vey to him how teryontly it is hoped that 
he may remain in our midst.” 


| the grammar, the editor expressed very 
fairly the general sentiment. It ix a mins- 
fortune for such a place as Leatmore to be 


news of Lord Gaunt’s return. 

Already 
would be asked to re-establish the pack 
of hounds which had been put down at 
his father’s death; and the mothers of 
eligible daughters looked at their girls 
| thoughtfully, and speculatively, as they 
| reflected that Lord Gaunt would be the 
best parti the county had held for some 
years past,and Ivafmore was a very de- 
sirable residence, and would need a mis- 
tress. 





upon nearly every change that was being 
so swiftly wrought there; and becima was 
so engrossed that «he had quits forgotten 
| the dinner-party at the Firs until, on the 
Tuesday morning, Bobby remarked: 

“I wonder whether the governor means 
going with ue to-night? If so, I shall 
have to order a fly; otherwise we could 
walk.”’ 

“Oh, Lhad forgotten it!” said 
“Pll ask him,’ and she ran into the lab 
oratory. Mr. Deane gazed at her with an 
absent air. 

“Dinner— Firs Ah, yes 
Yes, To remember. of 
course! Lam to show him those drawings 
Where are they? 
Where—— I put them for 
safety. Where?” 

Bobby “dug him out” at seven and by a 
quarter to cight brought him into the hall, 
dressed in his grotesque evening suit. 
His necktie, notwithstanding Bolsby’s 
care had already worked under the lettear, 
and he had ruined hisshirt tront irretries 
able by clutching the roll of drawings 
against it. Bobby glaneed up at Decima 
despairingly as shetcame down the stairs. 

“Look sharp,” he said, in a tone scarce 
ly lowered, tor Mr. Deane neyer heard 
any remark unless it 
directly to him,and not always then, ‘or 
he'll redace himself to the ota 
I “ay 


Drecitna; 


Mr. Mershon? 
(of course, 


somewhere 


was addressed 
hikeness 


rag-bag before him there. 
what a «well you 


her by the «her 


we get 
are’ he added, taking 
regarding her 


tider« and 


with reluctant fraternal! admiration 
And, indeed = bye moked . lainty 
lower hy § 4 

~ A 
Pauline had had made f 

jon, a eoft gray, as u<ua but fitting 


slim, gracetul figure exquisitely 

It was open a very little atthe neck, and 
it had an 4?r of ®oft eplendor which struck 
even Bobby. 
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Mr. Bright got Decima down to the Hall | 
nearly every day,and asked her advice | 
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“Kindly mention tothe admiring crowds 
ax wego along that 
will you?” he remarked. 
proud ot youg 

She put her arm round his neck, but he 
dodged her with 

“Ah, would you! Never, never attempt 


vou are 


my 
feel 


Mister, 


rather 


to cuddle aman when he has got a three 


inch collar and «a white tie on! You'd ruin 
them. Hi. 
you going 7" For Mr. Deane was «hafiling 


Come on. father, where are 


towards his beloved den. “This way 
going to dine with Mr. Mershon, you 
know. Getin and hold him tight, becie.” 


When they reached the Firs, a ftootman 
in brilliant too brilliant 
the door of the fly; another stood in the 
hall —a handsome hall enough, with palo 
and statuary, but how diflerent to the hall 
at Ivatmore! and, flinging open the 
drawing-room door, announced them with 
4 pompous air. 

Decimna was almost dazzled by the over 
lit, over-gilt reese. It» Wan 
everywhere; in the decorations, the furni 
ture, the pictures. It seared 
Williams: Morris 


livery opened 


Dew liens 


one's eye 
tusend to 
way. 

Decina was aware presently that a lady 


And, notwithstanding the weakness of > a* Standing in frontof her She was 


past widdle age, with hair streaked with 
grey, with » use digure, and a pale face in 


which timidity, alasost fear, a" plainly 


closed, and the county rejoiced in the | ¢xpressed as she glanced from Mr. Mer- 
shon to Decimna and back again. 


Mr. Mershon, in tow well-fitting an 
evening dress, with the too large diamond 
stud, came up. 

“My half-sister, Mre. Sherborne,’ he 
said. “She has come to ron the house for 
me.” Ashespoke he «hota sharp, halt 
savage glance ather; and with a nervous 
Mrs. 


quiver in her voice, Sherborne said 


“I—f am very glad towee you. Will 
you come upstairs andtake your cloak 
off? I -1 will wo with vou.” 

Decinia followed her up the stairs, 


dadoecd with gold and lined with new and 
garish and Mrs. 
helped her off with her cloak, thouyh a 
maid stood ready tor des we 

“You you did not ex 
here?” said Mrs. Sherborne. 


prctures, Sherborne 


peat tome a lady 
“J oF only 


came a few days age.” she scanned the 


lovely girlish face covertly, them turned 


her eyes away, and e«o reminded Decinia 


of Mr. Mershon. 

“You know my brother very vel’ sh 
Deane 7" she added.in a quieter voice, 
bout a restrained one, ae if «hie were try 
ing to tnaster her nervousness. The etlort 


made her tone curiously immpassive and 


expressionless. It was like the voice from 


| behind a manxk. 


I bene ittia ns 

met Mr. Mershon once or twies 
Mrs. Sherborne smothered « 
“You are very young,” 

herself. 


“Coby, mes,” sand 


have only 
“igrhs. 
hie “aid, a= if te 
Pree issia bemohked at her with sone 
surprise, and Mire. Sherborne colored, and 
bither lip. Are 
down,” ~bie maid, 
Mr. Mershon wave hin 
and they 


you ready? 


We will uo 
conmfirmen$ hy 


artiste Praia, 


West inites thee Jv 


Vitshtage—reveonns 


cima’s first tmipre=sion of the rooms was 
that ix was like « jpeoweller's shop. 

There was the usual oak miodern oab 
furmiture, trots Whiebs the biage breathes 
etomod OUL Comey ou ¥.a4 ] oo 

j 
levaaclenad ith siiser 

Phere were beautityu 
Peaat thee porestesmices f grlat ten! 
aricdl severtguened te “hh, ft ts ‘ t! 
three f tre 

Vir. Merswl 
pertect it was but t t «e-eonnecd 
endless and wesarise 

And yet Mr. Mer beet te 
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entertain ber. She was, of course, seated 
peatto him, and he talked to her through 
all the courses, 

His topic was the one which hes the 
most interest for most ien—bhimeelf. He 
told her how he started the Great Wbeal 
Mining company. and made a querter ole 
million out of it—before it went smash. 
How be bad bought up town lotain Ari- 
sone at five dollars alot, aud reised it 
two bundred and fifty. How he hed 
gained the concession from Turkey for 
the supply of coconput fibre, and netted 
five hundred thousand for bis compeny 
in six montbe; end of similar achieve 
inente, 

And he did nottaik badly; for, whiles 
mien talke of whet he understands, and 
the thing thatis nearest to his heart, be 
will generally talk well, 

Every now and then he glanced at Mra. 
Sherborne, and, as if in obedience to bis 
giance, she addressed some remark lon 
cima in ber estrange ¢xpressioniess voice. 

W hep he was not talking to Decimna, and 
her face was turned away from bim, Mr. 
Mersbon's restions, sbhiftiess: eyes were 
fixed on ber with acuriously intent gaze, 
of which Declhus waa quite uncopacious, 


lie pressed the champagne it was 
Wachter, |*40, a fine vintage-—on Bobby, 


and permitted the butier to fll bis own 
wins pretiy frequently. 

Bobby addressed bimeelf to the dinner, 
and Mr. Deane ate and drank what was 
put before bim with his usuel mechbanicai 
acy UlescCence, And the ailent, constrained 
Mra, Sherborne sat with down cast 6yen 
excepting when she rained them quickly, 
with e half frightened expression, at some 
remark of ber half-brother's, 

At lest, to Decima’sa relief, Mra, Sher- 
berne looked at her and rose, and they 
went into the drawing room. 

Mr. Merebon got a box of cigars and 
cigarettes from the sideboard, and handed 
them to Bobby. 


“You find those Kothchilds pretty fair, 


Deane,’ he raid. 

Bobby chose a cigar and litup, and Mr, 
Mersbon drew his chair nearer to Mr, 
Deane. 

“Did you bring those drawiugs?’’ he 
asked. Mr. Deane, who had been ina 
brown study during the dinner, “i Ke 


o @ 


up instantly. ; 
“Yon, you! bey ay: bawerly; OL wrought 
vietoe. Tdon’t know what I did with them 


—~Kobert, there tea roll of paper in the 
bali!’ 
Hobby fetched them, and strolled into 


the electrically lit conservatory adjoining 
the dining room; he was not eager to hear 
his father's rbapsodien. 

Mr. Deane cpened out the papers. 

“You eve,’ he began, Mr, Mershon look- 
ed at the drawlogs sud then at bis guest's 
face with «a pocullar, cynical suitle, and 
listened will Lin «yen averted. 

“Yer, there inwlotot money In it,’ he 
said, afior « time 

“You think sot 
eageriy. 

Mra. Merahon no ided, 

“You; l'un ready tomakée # company of 
it. Hut you must put something into it 
They'll expect that.’ 

Mr. Deane’s face fell. 

‘Let we tell you how | 


exciaiined Mr. Deane, 


am placed,”’ he 


sald, with suppressed excitement. id | 
haven *#iiell indedendence, which pro- 
dus r= ‘neome—-a@ nerrow income—on 


which we live.” 

Mr. Merehon nodded, 

“Lunderstand, Hut that‘eenough. I'll 
show you the way to resalive a euffictent 
sum to back thie thing. Leave it to ma, 
Itt work itfor you. As you say, there's 
a fortune in thie idea of yours,’”’ 

“My dear «tr, there is incalculable 
wealth ! interjected Mr, Deane, 

“Quite eo,"’ said Mersbon, with a scarce 
ly conoeaied aneer, 

“You leave itto me, You may have beard 
ine telling your daughter about the large 
Ihave inade out of limited com- 
Ie my forte, mny line. 
take care of 


sulle 
panies 7 

“You leaveitto me. I'll 
these drawings.” 


“You understand—you are quite sure 
you Understand?" said Mr. Deane fever- 
ishiy. 


“Oh, | quite understand |! Sbael! we join 
the ladies, Mr. Kobteri ? sald Mershon, 

They wentinto the drawing reom, and 
Mr. Mersbon, »'th a sharp glance at Mre. 
Sherborne, who wae bending over some 


embroidery, went up to lecima. 


“Will you pisay or sing for us, Miss 
Deane 7’ he said 

Decima, who had been taught by Lady 
Peuline to « letoanyv re ent on it 
were ubpressonabie rw g, we at nee 
to the piano, ana M Mershou f wed 
ber. 

Sbe knew al! her songs by heart, and 
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she wang the “Message.’’ Sang it, not 
with the professional air which #0 many 
wowen aim at, but girlishly and sweetly; 
Mr. Mershon stood beside her, leaning on 
the plano, his small sharp eyes fixed on 
her face with the expression which a man 
wears when his beart is in the look, 

All unconsciously sbe glanced up at him 
as the song finished and caught the look ia 
his eyes, It wasasif acold, an icy cold, 
hand bad been laid upon her heart, and 
abe rose and stood a little apart from bim. 

“Will you not sing agein?’’ he said. 
“Do!” and for an instaot bis eyes sought 
hers. 

Deciina unconsciously moved 
from bim and bearer to Bobby. 

“No—I will not sing again,” she said, 
alinost coidly. “It—it must be getting 
late, Bobby !’’ 

Bobby came up to her; there was a little 
more talk, and then she wanaged to con 
vey to him thet she really wanted to go. 

Mr. Mersbon himself sew them into the 
ty. 

“T hope this won't be your last vieit to 
the Firs, Miss Deane!" be sald, and his 
thin finge:s closed round bers, 

Decitusa made no response, and the fly 
drovecit! Mr. Merahon returned to the 
drawing-room, and, leaning his arm on 
the carved mantelshelf, looked at the s#il- 
ont woman who was bending over ber 
éinbroidery again. 

‘Weill?’ be said at last, sharply. 

She glancod up at him pervously. 

‘Well, Theodore?” she said timidly. 

“Whatdo you thing of ber?’ be de- 
manded, ‘‘Ian'’t she beautiful, lovely? Is 
there any girl, women, like her in ail the 
world?” 

“She—she is very beautiful, very eweet,”’ 
she aseonted, under ber breath. 

Mr. Mershou laughed. “I’m glad you 
think #0,” be said, “for 1 mean to wake 
ber my wife."’ 

Mrs. Sherborne raised her head and 
opened her lips, but no sound came, 

“Well; what Lave you to say? Why 
the deuce don't you speak 7’ he said, with 
the sudden tury of a weak nature, and he 
looked ss as evil asa maliciots monkey 
as be xlowered GewWea at her with his swall 
yen 2 \Gwing excitedly. 

“You hear! And you’ve gotto heip mo. 
You've gotto make a friend of ber; get 
the right side of her, You understand 7” 

Mra. Sherborne moistened ber lips, and 
cast # Geprecatory glance at bim, 

‘Sihe—she is very young, Theodore,’’ 
she maid, 

“Young! Iliitke ber ail the better for 
that Hany it, you don’t suppose | 
should be such an 248 a8 to fall in love 
with an old woman! And I've fallen iu 
ilove with ber, I tell you.” 

“She- she may vot consent. 1—I mean, 
sho seems to Lave some will power of ber 
own, Theodore; | bave been talking to 
her—-—’’ 

“Consent! Will of her own!” he said, 
withasneer, ‘You are not sn idiot! Do 
you suppose I’m depending upon ber 
sweet will only? 

“Not me! I know a better game than 
thet. She'll consent fast enough. You 
waitand see! I’ve got her tight enough; 
or, if Lhaven’t got her already, | shall 
have ber in my grip presently !"’ 


away 





CHAPTER X, 


Gaunt appeared. Decime had ceased 
to go to the Hall; but she met Mr, 
right every day in the village, and that 
geutioman'’s face grew longer and less 
cheerful each time, 

“| can’t makeit out, Miss Deane!’ he 
said, on the oleventh day. ‘He said he 
would come attheend of the week—he 
way Lave meant month; it’s just possible 
that | may bave misunderstood him. But 
I've got everything ready. You'd be sur- 
prised at what I've managed to get “one 
in the lust few days, you would indeed ! 
And he hasn't come after all.” 

“He may come iu a day or two,” said 
Decina. She, too, felt # little, Justa little, 
disappointed. 

“Do you think 80?” he said, catching at 
the hope eagerly; then be shook bis bead. 
“IT don’t know, It's Just as likely that he 
wou'tcome at all, Though he promised, 
aud @ promise is a promise with bim, | 
know that. 

“And he doesn't write; and | don’t 
know where to write to. I’ve sent word 
to the lawyers that the piace is ready, that 


4 
- 


\ WEEK passed, ten days; but no Lord 


“, ms far ready as 1 could get it in the 

aud they have written that ihey 
ic t know Lord Gaunt’s address—that 
be’e away from London. I'm almost i: 


despair, for, you see, he may bave gone to 
Africa afver ail,’’ 


“1 hope not, for your sake,” said Decima, 
gently. 

‘Hey for all our sakes, aud his own 
most!” esid Mr. Bright. “Weil, I’m not 


Not if it was only because he was rich. 


going to give up hope; and I’m keeping oD | 


at the slave driving—you sbould see me 
bounding on the workwan! They think 
ine noend of brute and bully. Going 
your rounds? 

“Ah, you've fluttered down on the place 
like « ministering angel, Miss Deave! | 
hear yur praises sung wherever 1 go, I’ve 
been at the Kobins’ cottage, and that poor 
sick girl of hers bad the tears in ber eyes 
when she told me of your goodness to her. 
Well, I won’t say any wore, if you don’t 
like it, and I beg your pardon, I'm < {ff to 
the Huli—there’s anew grand pleco jast 
arrived; that looks as if be meant com- 
ing.”’ 

He bustied off rather more cheerfuliy; 


and Decime went ber way. Perbaps Lord | 


Gavot would not come afterall. Yor; 
she would besorry if he did not, sbe told 
berself,. 

Kut, though Lord Gaunt were atill ab 





nent, the Deanes ought not to bave been | 


dull, for they saw a good deal of Mr. 
Merebon and bis sister, NScarcely a day 
passed but that gentleman strolied down 
to the Woodbines. 

He generally weot straight to the labora- 
tory, and Decima could hear ber father 
talking—Mr. Mersbon a! ways appeared to 


| 


Ob, | donot know! See how lovely that 
tree looks with the red sunset upon it!’’ 

“Yes,” sail Mra. Sherborne, and she 
was silent a moment; then she said, as if 
#be felt constrained to continue the sub. 
oct— 

, “We have often wondered why Theo 
dore has pot married. Of course, he is 
quite a young men atill, but—weil, men, 
especially very rich men, marry at an 
earlier sge than bis. Aod be must have 
met so wavy pice—so many beautifal wo- 
men who—who would bave been giad to 
mnearry him. Don’t you think it is very 
strange ?”’ 

‘Ie 1t7” said Decima, growing very 
weary of the topic. “Perbsps he has not 
neon any one he cares for.’’ 

Mrs, Sherborne glanced at the lovely 
face witi ite unciouded eyes. 

“Perhaps that is it,’ she said. ‘Bat he 
will some day. I bope she will be a—a 
wice gish.” 

"| hope so, for your sake,”’ said Decima, 

‘She—sbe will be abie to have every- 
thing she wants—everything she can de- 
sire,” said Mrs. Sherborne, in a dry, 
mechanical tone, a6 if she were repeating 


 sometbing sbe had carefully rebearsed. 


play the listener's part—in bis rapid, nerv- — 


ous way. 

Once or twice she went in--not knowing 
Mr. Mershon was there—and found him 
sitting on the bench as she had seen bim 
on his Oret visit, bis ebin ip his banda, bis 
attitude like that of a monkey, and bis big 
cigar ip his lips. 

Sometimes she met him in the garden, 
and he would stop and taik to her in #bort, 
disjointed sentences, bis small, sharp eyes 
scanning Ler face when she was not look- 





ing at him, tobe quickly averted when | 
she turned her frank, guileless eyes upon | 
cbharict!”’ said Bobby, as Decima came 


hia fec 3, 


Neveral tines the Firs’ carsiage, liv all | 


ite magnifivefice and pewness, dashed op 
to the gate, and Mra, Sherborne would 
come in and sition the drawing-room and 
taik to Deciuia iv ber hesitating, con- 
strained fa-bion; and on all the visits 
she begged Deciima to go fora drive with 
her. 

Decima did not vory much care for Mrs, 
Sherborne, though she pitied her—why, 
she could scarceiy have told—saud several 
times refused the drive, but, oue after- 
noon, Mre. Sherborne begged so bard, that 
Decime accom peuied ber. 

But #06 was sorry that she had done so, 
for all Mrs. Sherborne’s talk was of ber 
brother, 

‘*Tbeodore is so—so clever,” she said, 
gianciog at Decima, nervously, and yet 
curloualy. 

“He was always clever asa boy. We all 
used to say that be would make bis mark, 
and do great things. I don’t suppose 
there is auyoue in the City more—more 
successful and respected’’—she paused 4 
moment-‘'more adusiced than he is,’ 

Decima did not know what to say, and 
so remained silent; and, afier another 
giance. Mrs. Sherborne went on, still more 
nervously — 

“He has made a great deal of money. 
Theodore is immensely rich—but i dae- 
say YOU Cau see #66 that.’’ 

“Ob, yos,’’ said Decima. “It must bs 
very nice to be rich—for those who care 
for woney,”’ she audeéd. 

**Y ou don’t care for it, wy dear?’ sxid 
jirs. Sherborne, with some surprise. 

Decima sroiied. 

“No; why should 1? Does money bring 
happiness ?”’ 

As she spoke sbe thought of Lord Gaunt. 
He was immensely rich, and—weil, bis 
sad, weary face rose before her, and she 
sighed. ‘1 don’t think it dues, Of course, 
I do not know very mucb about it,’’ 

“No; you are very young and inexperi- 
enced,’’ said Mrs. Saserborne, ‘But you 
know that everybody wanis to be rich, 
everybody struggles and strives for money 
—more money.”’ 

“You; lknow!’ ssid Decima. “And it 
sees #O foolish, If it it does not bring 
bappiness, what is the uae of it? Why, 
see how happy some, wost, of the poor 
people here are! They are always cheer- 
fal. I hear the women, 6ven the poorest, 
singing ae I go into the village, and the 
wen whistle as they go to their work.”’ 

“Then you wouldn’t care to marry 4 
rich man, my Mrs. Sherborne 
ask ed 


dear? 


The spedc! jarre $ pon tHe gir! SoA 
40 Dot th Kbit of inarriage, and her in 


j0cenot Leart sirank from the woman’s 


juestioning. 


“1 don’t know—I bave not thought 


‘Theodore {is liberal enough when— 
when he cares for anyone, He will spend 
money like water to—to—gain bis object. 
You, bis wife will be abie to buy anything 
she may fancy.”’ 

‘That will be very nice for her,” said 
Decima, unsuspectingly. ‘And now may 
we turn and go back, please, Mra. Sher- 
borné? J like to be in some Iiittie time be- 
fore dinner,”’ 

Mrs. Sherborne looked at her sideways, 
sigbed, and ordered the coachman to drive 
bacs to the Woodbines, She had done her 
best, but against the girl’s absolute inno- 
cence and unconsciousness Mrs. Sher- 
borne’s hints and suggestions glanced off 
like arrows from « coat of mail. 

“Hisllo, been out in the Mershon’s 


into the house, **W hat’s it feel like, sitting 
in such a gorgeous vehicie and staring at 
the backs of two richly-dressed flunkeys, 
Did you fancy yourself » duchess, Decie?”’ 

Deciina laughed and shook her head, 

*] felt like the Lord Mayor I once read 
of, who, being a simple minded map, con- 
fessed that he longed to get out of bis state 
cmeb and take a cab,’’ she said, running 
up to ber room. 

“No pows of Lord Gaunt yet!” Bobby 
remarked at dinner. Hight wears « 
face of dewpair, and I’m inclined to sus- 
pect that Gaunt bas been playipg a game 
of spoof.” 

“Whatdo you mean?” said Decima, 

“My poor child, bow terribly your 
education bae been neglected, for ali you 
can speak French and Hitalian and play 
the pi—ano. You don’t know your own 
language yet! Learn, you young dunce, 
that, ‘to spoof’ is synonymous with to de- 
colve, only it’s # better because a more 
6% pressive, word. 

“Dapend upon it, Lord Gaunt has been 
baving # lark with the simple Bright—and 
@ young lady who shall be nameless —and, 
baving had his fun, is off to other climes, 
Shouldn't wonder if he is on his way to 
Africa by this time.” 

“Ob, do you think #07?” said Decima, 
aud she gazed before ber with ratber a dis- 
appointed look in ber eyes 

She was very quiet for the rest of the 
dinner, and when it was over, and she bad 
listened to ber father’s usua) monologue— 
& monologue which had lately grown 
nore €Xtravageut and senguine—she stole 
out into the garden, and, leaning on the 
gate, thought of Bobby’s speech. Would 
he not come, after ali? Had be been de- 
ceiving them ? 

She opened the gate, snd walked down 
the fir-scented road until she came to the 
spot from which sbe could see the great 
house. The sight of it, the thought that 
its owner was, probably, many bundred 
niles away, aud would not see all that— 
yes, she had done, saddened her. 

She was roused from her reverie by the 
sound of # horse’s hoofs. Though at 
some distance, it ran pleasantly on the 
smooth road, end as she listened it came 
nearer, Inatinctively she drew back un- 
dér the shadow of the trees. 

Thé rbythmical beat came nearer and 
nearer, and presently in the moonlight 
she saw atoan riding # big black horse. 
It was coming siong at a swinging pace, 
and it was aimost abreast of ber before she 
saw that the sider wae Lord Gaunt. 

“hé did not recognize him fora moment, 
t was one of those men who look 
younger ip the ssdJle than on foot. He 
sat bis borse perfectiy; man aad horse, in- 
deed, seemed one, 

Aeveton gisduess spot up, like a tiny 
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dame, ip ber breast, but she drew farther 
neck. She saw that be looked pale, snd 
-nat be was lost in thought, and she balf 
poped—though why she did not know— 
‘nat be would pase by without seeing her. 

Hut the man who watebes for big game 
in Africa with a keenness upon which bis 
life depends sequires abnormal quickness 
and sharpness of sight; and as he came up 
«> the slim figure in its soft gray dress, 
Gaunt glenced st ber. 

He pulled the great horse up almost on 
its beanches, and lespt lightly from the 


ddle. 
we Mins Deane!” be seid, raising bis bat. 


Decims beld out ber band, and he took 
it and looked st ber, not abeent- mindedly 
now, but with » strange directness, 

“You bave come beck !’’ shesaid. “I am 

iad 1” 
, ‘ite eyes fixed themselves on ber. 

“Yee, I bave comeback. And you are 
yiad 7” be said, with some surprise in bis 


tone. : 
“Yes; for Mr. Bright’s seke—and the 


people's!” she said, with the innocent 
frankness of a child. 

He nodded. 

“Ab, yes,”’ he said; ‘for Bright’s sake— 
yes, yes.” 

“Fle would bave been so disappointed !’’ 
said Decima. “He bas been so dreadfully 
anxious sbout you! If you had seen bim 
this morning f’ she laughed softly, and he 
smiled gravely. 

“[ beve just seen bim,’’ besaid. “I 
came back thia afternoon. I should have 
been here tefore, but I have been—de- 
tained in London.” 


“] knew you would come!’’ she said, | 


forgetting all ber recent doubts and fears. — 
“You promised.” 

“Yes, 1 promised. Otherwise——” the 
horse fidgetted, and he drew the bridie | 
over bis arm more tightly. 

‘“W bat « besutiful horse!’ said Decima. 
Her heart was beating with a sharp sense | 
of pleasure, ber lovely face was soitly 
radiant. He looked at ber with the intent 
regard of his grave eyes. 

“Do you sdmire horses? He is an oid 
friend, He has carried me for many a 
year, and im strange pilaces—in places 
where be and I bave been soie com- 
panions,”’ 

The horse stretched out his arched neck 
end smelt at ber, end Decima stroked bis 
nose with her soft, warm hand. | 

“You sre not afraid of bim?’’ Gaunt 


asked, 

“Opn, no!” said Decima. “I love ani- 
mals—horses especially. What is his 
name ?”’ 


“Nero,” he ssid. ““ether like a dog’s 
name, isn’t it? He will not burt you,” for 
the horse, encouraged by the caress, thrast 
bis nose againat ber, snd breatbed beavily 
and quickly asa borse will do when it 
takes a sudden fancy: and horses are iike 
women in this respect. 

“‘! am not afraid,’ she said, and she put 
her arm round the sleek neck and pressed 
the handsome head sgainst ber bosom. 

Gaunt watched the pair in silence for « 
moment, then be ssid— 

‘lam glad I have seen you so soon, Miss 
jeane. I want to thank you.” 

To thank me?’ said Decima, sbsorbed 
in the horse, 

“Yea,” be wenton. “For all you have 

as for me. When I got home, to the 

se which [ expected to find grim and 

exerted, I found that it bad been made a 
t » Beautiful. And every one—not 

y Bright, but the workmen themselves 
id me that it was you who had so 
sformed it.” 

Ob, no, no!’ said Decima ‘ NotI! 
wes Mr. Bright, acd tbe men from Lon 

a.” 

“Not at all!’ be said quickly. ‘Yours 

os been the guiding band, your taste the 

ding spirit They wid me. Bat even 
‘ney bad not dune eo, I sbouid bave 
cased it. It was evident that some wo- 

b's band, some wouwen’s eye, bad been 

work,” 

veciua looked up st bim with « frank 

¢ of pleasure. For bis praise was 

~ eller tban she knew. 
[amo glad you are pleased!’ she 
“You can’t tell bow nervous, ard, 
frightened | was. Ob, very often! It 
eit bave been ail wrong, you see!’ 
‘ is all right,” he ssid, bis eyes rest- 
Jt is all beautiful; too good 


nh hers, 
‘uch asi. Aud! am filled with shame 
oltbink of ali you “ave done for 


* voice vibrated with s suppressed 
yn. 

bot it was nothing. Indeed, ! 

Bobby said it was because | was 

Dg someone eise’s money; but it 

(thatonly. I was thinking of the 

“—tbe poor, négilected, deserted house 
2d the people here.”’ 


en- 


“Ab, yes, yes,” he said, rather grimly. 

“And,” she went on frankly, “1 wanted 
to make it nice and comfortable, to that 
you should be tempted to stay.”’ 

“I see,” he said. “Well, you have suc- 
ceeded. It is so nice and comfortable that 
I shall never want to leave it !’’ 

Decima looked up at bim with a giad 
smile as she patted and caressed Nero. ‘‘! 
am 80 giad!”’ she said. 

“And Mr. Bright wili be very giad. And 
Bobby! Willi you not come in and see 
him? He is resding, cramming, as be 
Calis it, for bisexam. Wiil you nut come 
in? Our house, as I daressy you know, is 
only just up the road.” 

He hesitated a moment, s moment on!ly, 
then he said, sim pi y— 

“Thank you, yes; I will come ip fors 
moment.”’ 

He walked beside ber, with the bridle 
over his arm, and when they reached the 
gate, slung it over the post. 

“Will he stay quiet?’ aeked Decima 

He spoke a word in the horse’s ear. 
‘Till morning if necessary,” he said. 

She led the way through the dimly 
lighted hall into the faded drawing-room. 
Bobby was seated at the tabie in his favor- 
ite attitude; his bead in bis hands, bis eyes 
giued to his books, a cigarette between his 
teeth. 

At sigbt of Lord Gaunt he sprang to bis 
feet with an exclamation of weicome. 

Gaunt just glanced round the room, and 
then at the siim, girlish figure. It was like 
a flower, the one solitary flower ina gray, 
sober garden. 

“Ab, Deane !’’ he said, in a tone which 
wins a young man’s hesrt. “Back again, 


| you see! Cramming, eb? Lucky fellow! 
| They wanted me to go into the army, but 


I badn’t the capacity or the industry.”’ 

“Glad to see you, Lord Gaunt,” said 
Bobby, heartily. “My father’s in his 
workshop, isboratory. I'll bring bim.”’ 

He hurried out, and Lord Gaunt and Ds- 
cima were left alone. 

‘*Have you had your dinner?’ she said. 

He did not tell ber that bis dinner had 
been waiting for bim for the last hour. 

“Thanks, yes. At least,” for even the 
conventional fib was difficult under the 
direct gsse of those truthful, trustful 
eyes—“It doesn’t matter. Iam not wedded 
to dinner. |] bave gone witbout any too 
often.”’ 

Mr. Deane came in, b‘s grotesqve dress 
clothes powdered with dust, his gray hair 
thrust basti!y out of bis eyes, Lord Gaunt 
shook hands with him, and scanned bim 
with a quick glance. 

*How do you do?” ssid Mr. Deane. 
“How do you do, Mr.—?” He looked at 
Bobby enquiringly. 

“Lord Gaunt, sir, Lord Gapgt, of Leaf- 
wore,’’ said Bobby, in sn undertone. 

“Of course, of course!" ssid Mr. Deane. 
“| am gled to see you, Lord Gaunt. Are 
you going to make a long stay at—at——”’ 

**Leafmore,”’ whispered Bobby. 

“Of course! Leafmore. You will re 
main and dive witb us 7’ 

**We’ve bad our dinner hours ago,’ said 
Bobby, laughing. 

“*Leafmore,”’ said Mr. Deane, abstract- 
odly. Then, with a sudden brightening 
upof his facalties, he went on, eagerly. 

* You bave some wonderful trees at your 
place, Lord Gaunt! Wonderful! I don’t 
know that, out of Scotiand, I bave ever 
seen more magnificent firs. Now, did it 
ever occur to you tbat great things might 
pe done with the extraction of terebene 
from the fir? At any rate, it bas occurred 
to me. Tereveve is the active ingredi- 
dient——”’ 

Bobby tocched bim on the arm, and Mr, 
Deane turned to bim with a kind of bewil- 
dered im patience. 

‘“W hat is it, Robert’ | am endeavoring 
to explain to Lord Gaunt that he bas an 
enormous fortune—an enormous fortune— 
witbin bis reach. Terebene is ove of the 
most valuable producte—”’ 

Bobby glanced at Gaunt spoiogeticaily 
and sppealingly, and Gaunt, with ad- 
mirable tact, seid. 

“Thaok you, Mr. Deane; perhaps you 
will come up to Léeafmore and tell me 
more about it? I’m afraid { wust be going 
now.”’ 

“Yee, yee! Good night!’ said Mr. Deane, 
and, sbsking Gaunt’s band asently, he 
shu fiied out of the room. 

Gaunt moved towards ithe door. but, as 
he reached it, he looked round, apd bis 
eyes rested on the lovely face so dimly 
seen by the light of the one shaded iamp 


“At apy rate you willcome up to Leaf 
more, Deane?’ tessid. Then he looked 
at Decima again. ‘“‘And you, too, Miss 
Deane ? 1 want to show you how comifor 


table you have made me.” 
“Ob, we'll come right enough!’ 
Bobby, heartily. “Eb, Decima’”’ 


said 
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She did not answer. 


They both went to 
the gate, and Gaunt got on bis borse. 
Then be bent down aad heid out bis band 
to Decima— 


“Good night, and thank you,” be said. 
His voice had a deep ring in it whicn De- 
cims bad not beard until now. 

‘Good night,”’ she said, smiling up at 
bim. 

Gaunt rode off at a bound, and let the 
impatient Nero go bis own pace—saiwayss 
fast one; but presently be brought him to 
a walk by a slight pressure of the rein: 
and then, letting it lie loose, rode siliently, 
and with an abstracted look. 

The besutifal face haunted him; ber 
words, “‘I sm glad you bave come!" rang 
in his ears softly, and ber eyes— were they 
gray, or biue, or violet ? 

He roused himself with a start as Nero 
bore bim into the courtyard, and with sa 
impatient start and shake, he handed the 
borse over to the groom, aud went into the 
hoase. 

His valet was waiting for bim, and he 
looked curiously at his waster as Gaunt 
entered the dressing-room. The msn— 
Hobson by name—had been with him for 
years, and was deeply attached to him. 

They had undergone periis and priva- 
tions togetber, had looked death in the 
face side by side; but Hobson had never 
stepped out of bis plece, and had remained 
that wonderful being. a devoted and re- 
spectful servant who sticketh closer than 
a brother. There was an expression in his 
master’s face which Hobson bad not seen 
for years. It was almost cheerful. 

**]’m late, Hobeon !’ he said; “a bed be- 
ginning, but I suppose you told them in 
the servants’ hail that 1 was never to be 
relied upon ?”’ 

**Yes, my lord,” said Hobson, simply. 

Lord Gaunt emiled, and, as he took off 
bis coat, said— 

“Thanks; I thought you would. Bat, 
Hobson, we must reform, reform! Now, 
be quick.’’ 

“Be quick!" Hobson glanced at him 
swiftiy. Hebad not beard that tone for 
years. 


The next morning Gaunt went down the 
village, and the viliage stered at and 
watched him from its front door, or from 
behind ita windows, with the deepest in- 
terest and a lively curiosity, which 
promptly developed into sdmiratiou. 

For Lord Gaunt, in a riding suit, with 
bis whip in bis hand, and hail-s-dozen 
dogs bounding round bim or trotting de- 
murely at his heels, looked a very differ- 
eut person to what they had ex pected. 

“Why, be’s sa young man!” excisimed 
Mre. Topping, ‘‘and a Gaunt every inch of 
bim. There’s uo mistexing your resi 
gentry, Mra. Murphy. Well, I’m going 
to drop bim a curtesy, and give him good- 
day, if I’m to be shot for it!’ and she made 
her bob as Gaunt pessed the dour. 

He remembered her, and stopped at 
oncs, end returned the salutation. He 
spoke to Mrs. Murphy, and touched bis 
hatin response to the respectful, simost 
awed, greetings of the men outside the 
inn, and be looked round him with an 
evident interest, which flattered those who 
were so closely watcbing bir. 

Presently Mr. Bright «ame trotting after 
him, and be turned to him with a «mile. 

“Ab, Bright, I’m taking my Grst visit of 
inspection,” be said. He glanced at the 
tumbie-down cottages. “lt is not ailto- 
wether a satisfactory one. Now then, fire 
away! I see you are charged W& the 
brim.” 

Bright looked at Lim with s mixture of 
eagerness and spoiogy. 

“1 don’t like to begin to worry you right 
away, Lord Gaunt,” he seid. 

Gaunt suiied. 

“Ob, I’m in tbe bumor this morning, 
apd you'd better seize the oppurtunity. 
You want me to rebuild these, 1 sup- 
pose ?” 

“Tbat’s it, Lord Geuant,” said Bright, 
rather nervously. 

“Well, they want 
curtly. 

“If you'd justetep inside one of them—”’ 

[TO BR CONTINUBD. } 
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A MINisTEK in & Missouri township 
wrote to Washington, on benal! of the 


residents of the place, asking (that # post 
office might be added to it institutions. 
The request was favorably received, and 


be was asked to suggest « pame that 
would be acceptable to bis neighbors. He 
replied that they were not hard to piease, 
so long as the name was peculiar. The 


American Post office Department took bim 
at his word, and ‘*Pecaliar’’ is the name 
of the place to this day. 





Bric-a-Brac. 


ELEVEN Timks AROUND THE EARTH. — 
Just think of it! “Kleven times sround 
thie globe of ours” in the space of 60 
seconds! Can you imagine anything that 
moves with such remarkable speed? 
Sound travels only 121; miles per min- 
ute, and a rifle ball (if iis speed were not 
diminished by its resistance) 16's miles. 
Light passes through a distance equal to 
74% revolutions of the earth in one min- 
ute, but electricity travels so astonish. 
ingly fast that it is able to complete the 
cirouit of the earth 11'; times in 60 sec. 
ouds, 


Fauiy Book PuRVKyYoRS —The monks 
of early days were practicaily the sole 
purveyors of books to the world. The 
earnestness with which some of them re- 
kerded their literary duties may be KUCnmed 
from an amusing regulation of Lanfranc’s 
monastery As each brother heard his 
name calied by the librarian at a stated 
time, be was to give beck the book whict 
be bad borrowed from the library of the 
monastery, ‘and he whose conscience ac 
cased bim of not having read through the 
book which be bad received was to tall 
upon bis face, confess his fauit, and en- 
treat forgiveness,’’ 

Ake ANIMALS Lerr-HaNvEeD?—There 
seemea to be evidence that some auimain, 
at least, are lefi-bauded. Parrots grap 
and hold food with the left claw. [i ving- 
stone stated that lions struck with the 
left paw; he held, indeed, that all animain 
are left-handed. One Investigator, who 
has been shaking hands with parrots to 
verify this observation, finds that the 


_ left-handed habit may be induced in par- 


rots from the fact that in offering one’s 
finger for the parrot to grasp it is usually 
tha. of the right hand. The parrot, there. 
fore, puts bis left ciaw forward. If « left 
finger be offered the bird will put for- 


| ward the right foot. 


KNowinu —The following story is wid 
Of # toad’s cunning. A brood of chickens 
was fod with inoistened meal in saucers, 
and when the dough soured # littie it at- 
tracted a large number of ties, An ob- 
servant toad had evidently nuticed thin, 
aud every day toward evening he would 
make his appearance in ihe yard, bop to 
a saucer, climb in and roil Over and over 
until be was covered with weal, having 
dove which be awaited developmenta. 
The fites, enticed by the smeil, soon 
swarmed round the scheming creature, 
and whenever one passed within two 
inches or 60 of his uone, his tongue darted 
out and the fly disappeared. Tne pian 
worked #) well thal the tusad made a 
regular busivess of it 

A THIKTKEN Monrit Yuan. —1t is sug- 
gested that on Jan. 1, 1%), a vew division 
of tne year into LS months be instituted. 
If such a division were wade, the first 12 
montha would have 2s days, or four weeks 
each, and the new month 2) days, to make 
Yo, aud 5) in leap years. Afver a few days 
there would be no need to refer to caien- 
dars, a8 the maine day of the week wouid 
have the seme date through the year. If 
Jan. 1 were, say, Mouday, every Monday 
would be the lat, S.h, 15th and 224; overy 
Tuesday the 21, 9b, litn and 231, and se 
on through the year. The changes of the 
moon would be on about the same dates 
through the year, and wary calculations, 
like interest, dalton of maturing notes, 
Easter and mauy other important dates 
would be simplified. 

A Monstek Musicvan INsi ke wens 
The most gigantic harp ever constructed, 
as feras tiie record goes, was (bat made 
by Veriten, the provostot KBurkli, near 
Basal, Switzeriand, |i) = That was a long 
whiie ago, bul the fau:e of M. Veritan’s 
Bigentic barp wee euch that it is still oc 
casionally mentioned by writers on the 
rare and the wonderful, as lhe sen 
serpent, bloody rain, live mastadons et., 
are. M. Veritan’s colossal musical in- 
strument was 420 feetio iength, and, on 
thal scoount, Was cousirvected in an Open 
lot instead of ina harp factory. It was 
mnoat simple in construction, consisting of 
1) wires strung Uguliy between two poles. 
These wires were of different sizes, the 


punt 


largest vLeing Onesbiazath of an ineh in 
Giameter and the simaliest one twelfth of 
anicco. They were stretched north and 
south and tnciineéed tp such @ manver as to 
form an engle of from 4) \o 'W) degrees wilt 
the horizon. This queer instrument waa 
ot intended as an é¢Xaggerated 

was constructed for the express row 

eliing Changes be wea ta 

were caicalated by Professor Veritan a 
cording tothe different tone etru 
ment made when the wind was biowing 
through it. 
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heaven of our dre 

aradaecme 
vrareim@bie 
bine 
w thie ears 
‘Too much ta de, nnd, ah! aia’ 


‘Pomorrow es shorter thie ny teoedaey 


Hiut when our buat th are Worn ated Wear, 
Nove sti 
Nrack Citee 
Last twilight waning tor thie 
‘It is not here — the 
feos berled is Life for 


vet whint need of yriet 


our imteors soem unmtbiest, 


oes past Us like # bleak 
west, 
Dillas We Seer, 
hippy rest 


"owe 
Vn 


row s longer than te «lias 


‘ber ter 


HIS SWEETHEART. 


CHAPTER VI. 


an moments however she some 


whit her 
and turned to Captain Penny sen. 
said, her 


few 
recovered self-prossession, 
innocent,” she eves 
meeting his frankly, “se 1 whiall mot tee 

Hout will yeu yo to Mr. 
who is staying at Deldale, and ash 
Ile will bee 


nti 


“<5 
afraid. please 
Jeotaers, 
him te find the guilty person, 
able to clent me.’ 

Phie Captain lenoke 

“P think PE biacd better cating 
Laconvedoons first’? bee renunat hevl. 

Bhat Maisie shook her head 
said 

"No tell Jack; 
Phen she spoke to the serge ant. 


Lat her doubtfulls 


~hae 
thriat wall beelpe trae: terest. : 
“1 


miaieds te 


Van 


will wait white ash ome of the 


puta few things togretiver Tor thie, I wall 


come With you at onee, 


“No osir. there's ne Mi 


re, sir, nor speeted that TP hmow of, 


Captain ‘Pennyson stared rather help 


le (tthe butler’s solemn tree, 


aaly 


“Nr. Giuseoigne is Tere, Sit, and Mr. 


Aroitegre, ane a Mr. Rivers ’as harrived 
Lord Monteval; but neta Mr. Jones, | 


ter sen 
sit 

\ tall tere 
opened a door arnel 
thre 


hall as 


Visitk 


inte the 
the 
the 


adie 
@dtesery r. he 
{justin time te 


baker ‘Div. 


rhe priye 


he 


baither sy 
pause ul inst few 
vords of 
**Hhuta 
In tweostri feos Dsae 
“THias Miss Mitele 
he 
Juck 
the 
*Anvibing wrong?” 


“*she 


“sisted Pred 
reached the door 


acl 


ashe 1 vert tocomer”’ 


interposed she only Knows tie as 


' ne which qe 
ter tat 


Faonaers reer acdmission 


butler turned wwas it t staiile. 
doonon charge otf 


replied 
taken her te 


has been arrest 
peatarcdesnduage Sat dseottcey Clithord,’ 
thie “and thes 


Laorchom.”’ 


cuplatn, hinve 


notwithstanding his 


prule 


atric as 


Tack 
turtied vers 
“iy 4 

I \ 
interested 


in 


Montesa hae 
wre |} oam 
Mitelvel 


eNPiared 
titel eT 
We 


Montes al 
in Miss mt you 
cortuie 

“My riaainie Pennyvson,” respotided 
Pred. Ile had felt sure, from the 
that Maisie had sent that appeal tor help 
to Mr. that 
should find his rival. “‘T have a 
foot he ad fled curtly, 
three rev itation, 

Lord Monteval led the 


martina, 


is 
Phicrtanesnat 
Jones, that in prerdserdncagre hit 
Tries agre 
is hie 


vou, 


accepted 


astuall 


Wav te 
sittinipe re 
te 
“What was the message?" 

tell woot Bo find the 
Miss Mitelhedll 


“Tt was good of vou 
“Tt waste 
and 
arrest.” 
“And she's gone 
fed 7°" cy 
trait 


Lliets 


fren 
Phe 


ricmdale 


what twel 
Te ivy Vents 


it 


petit 


travel 


| being obewed, he 


sitting reoim on Tuesday night. 
a 





i ““@ dene 


With yor te ofan hour.” 


Devtners sterpepen nage | 


| 
} ture 
dhouldered handsome mia | 


| thre 
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Ile turned away before he added, “shall 
we see the detective here?” 

Whereupon Rivers was summoned; but 
the inquiry-officer showed no surprise at 
all upon hearing of the arrest. 

“LT knew they meant it,”’ he said, refer 
ring te the police; “though how Banks got 
on ber track so soon beats me. [Il report 
prreog reess lord, atter the 
lady's been before the magistrate, if you'll 
me atthe Belgravia. But mean 
while, it Limight advise you, you'd listen 
to everything and say nothing. And, my 
lord’ here he looked the Viscount full in 
the ti “don'tend your visit here, Crood 
And the man was outcot the 

Lord Monteval could ask a 


to-morrow, tay 


thieet 


ar 
morning {’ 
hiestaser beetere 
question. 
At the 


ness Was prog 


Hotel the day's busi 
ressing much as usnal when 
the 


Delyravia 


Rivers arrived upon SCETIO. 


three men lingered upon the steps talk- 


Ing; a few women lounged upon the soft 
chairs scattered about the ball, and Duval 


<texmd at the door of his otlice ready for 


such occupation as might eome his way. | 


It waste this funetionary that the detec- 
tives fir 
coeded straight to the pont. 

“Dinan inquiry agent,” he explained to 
the Frenchman. ‘Come inside this box 
added, “It's about that 
ase ot Sir Geotfrey Clifford.” 

"8 Nobody 


now,” 


course! talks of 


nevaire 
the 


nosing else anuswered ian. 
*Well, 
‘This 


bring three ladies down from 


and what for you, sare 


vou saw Sir Geottrey 


the private 
Did they 
Hodeave the hotel?” 

sawa quick gleam of 


the 


intelli- 
countenance, but 


Liivers 
ue Tee" 
the answer was uninteresting. 

*Vea—all I 


Of therm sires 


tans 


cross 


“And you've not seen any 


er 


Ihival tined his sharp litthe eyes upon 


| the speaker's face. 


“Whe “ave said so?’ he responded, 


ashe come back within one quartaire 


The deteetive brought his hands down 


With some force upon his Knees, in token 


Te lrerat 
own ground, and ina cause celebre such 


et satistaetion. 


as this, would indeed mean glory, 
“Dreserithe ber,’ he said, which was the 
signal tor unloosing the Frenchiman’s elo- 


“oh, these Engleesh girls! 
benutiful so beautiful! 
and for Sir 
very lotely. Mess who 


Mees whe 


inquire (ieottrey oshe 


ran back all out 
virlvind —she lotely too 
thom!’ 
“Did she ask for inquired 
Rivers, as soon as the Frenchman's rap- 


any one?” 


was over, 
“For Miladi Clifford. And when TI say 
would conduct her, she laugh. *] Knows 


the wav.’ ‘TL geo 


she say vlonme’ and 


“Did vou see her return?” 
tutthere buval was at fault. 
beaver called for an hour 
advent of the “virlvind,”’ 
subsequently seen her, 
Phe detective had now 
tained information on which to work. 


Iie had 
just 


and had not 


awa 


however ob- 


The 
made for the manager's office, and the re- 
sult of a short the 
two men became apparent. 

All the 


have 


conversation between 


servants who might any 
been occupied at the moment 
of the murder in 
the 
private sitting 


after 


by 
chanet 
any room which opened 
eorrider the Clitford’s 
situated 
another, Summoned inte 


Upon where 


roo Was were, 
eotie* 
pre 

They had all been examined before 


their 
“eTie er. 

~and 
a Similar story 
they had seen no lady enter Sir Geotlrey's 


each of them repeated 


comm between half past five and six on 
the eventful day. 

“LT meoticed 
though,” 


lady Clifford 
ot the waiters observed. 
“she was singinga little, while she waited 
torthe litt,and looked very bright and 
happy.” 


eome out, 


“Where did you go atter you had passed 
her?’ questioned Mr. Price. 
Leow nn stairease, sir. IT met 
hatmibermaid, Doran, coming up,” 
if Amd what was she doing in that 
artcot thre it that hour’? She has 
ever been mentioned Send he: 


the bach 


hou 


se 


before 


A few min 
ppreared 
mi hat 


ne 


ites 
upon 

some, 

Hiberni 


as sint up te attind upon Lady 


afterwards 
the 
with Irish 


Mary Doran 


scene. She was tall 


and 


‘ 


uray eyes 
in brogue. 
“ 


~=s. ST she ret en] I ™ t 


res 
} ‘ 


“ti ' , 
rift ~ 


Manager 


<t addressed himself, and he pro- | 


land hear what I have to say!’ And, upon | 


Cliflord | 


Banks upon his | 


They are so : : 
came | tion that had been afforded him. 


were | 


lotbresath and come into the place like a | 
Mais pas si belle | 


after | 


} “Phd vou notice 


like 
Twoor | 


selvye - 


ane 


i awav te look 
} 


| tors, Jhough, im the aflermeacn, 


she | son had accompaniol 


| questioning ome « 


acim 


evening-dress, 


} mere of proftessior 


| some 


| glittering with sil 


any one going in or col- 
ing out?” 

“Shure, an’ I did.” she replied. “It was 
number twenty 


flashed by 


justas I was near Upon 
that a tall ladv, with t 
me loike a streak of bom 


“J looked alter 


yeves, 
tat. 


her, tre went so 


she 


. sivinteen as she 


1s 
powerful bast, and it ‘ 
was after.” 

“You 
Rivers eagerly. 


“And why shou 


watehed her enter inquired 


hin’t 1, thin, seeing as l 
opened the door 


shut the door be- 


was on the » she 
and entered: 
hind ber.” 

“Ane that was a 
ed the manager, as she paused, 

“Yes, the lady worea 
green gownd, and had some littie things 
1 pin all 


spent 
thee 


wae 


l Weou observed 2” ask- 


sir- tearrin’ 


“a” 
brown rats in ber hat, and 
shinin’ wi’ jools in her hair.” 
“Why on earth this woman, and Duval 
too, have Kept their information to them- 
J’ remarked Rivers, soon as 
had 


would have theught they’d have had more 


is 


Doran vanished, “heats me! One 


}; Setise?. 


Phe: bracd just tine 
to Proxton, 
out whether 
had 
Sir Gieotfrey, and 
haste, with 
Interview 


return train 
well to tind 
who 


tere 
reaivht tv 
tall lark 
rtead to 


W ther 


ale a 
arid it 
this 


leven 


woman 
the door by 


one mae 
had eome back in 
apparent che for another 
had really 


Lady Clifford's 


il “ire 


with his wite been 


again admitted inte pres- 
ence. 

It her ladyship had been with her maid 
from the time she went up in the litt until 
the wroment 

there and then te di 


band 


when she ran down-stairs 
her dead hus- 


ould have enter- 


Pt he} 


Ver 


eertaimly mee come 


led her presence without the Knowledge of 


Annette, 
| bisapopee nesdl to see mv 


} 


terrogated. “She was humming a song, 
beckoned to attend her. I was 
with “er from: that moment until she went 
atter 

“And you were 
thie be 


Annette, with emphasis.” 


Sir tiaeotlrey,’ 
alone? 
retire 


“Oh, Ves tite 


declaired 
She'd liad visi- 
Who thes 
were Lean’t say however. Ive honly en- 
tered “er ladyship’s service since "er 


“Er triends therefore are 


. 


miar- 
riage. unknown 
too mre.” 

This was bat decided to 
ladies who had 
called would answer to the slight descrip- 


fo ter Rivers 
know which of the three 


itty 


the issue must rest 
Muriel Rowlands 
Lisle, the fact of 
mentioned at the 
detective himself had 


Ile telt certain that 
between an i 
and their Mirs. 
their visit having 
inquest. But the 


Lenore 
COUSIN, 


teene*ti 


i} never seen one of therm, 


He went straight to Deldale, only to be 
met with the that Lord Monteval 
had yvone to Leomden amd weuld not return 
until the morrow, 


news 


and that Captain Tenny- 
him oon his journey. 
ling Upon the steps, 


tive stariudin 
servants, 


rs Was stl 
i thie 
runerpected sight. 
quicktiy 


Wus 


was favored [-V ar 


hie 


1? 


hours bead passed 


, 


atierts. it 


his vestig ! 
and 4 ne 


lv eight 
dined at 


heat 


nN. tow lands 


that hour. 


From the drawing-roo 
Lat 


was tillin 


uthere already 
esand laughter, tor 
With tothe 
Tinehy, ini 
nubout the 
thev stared 
individual 
footiian for such 


came the son 
the hows a View 


approaching ball. “Pwe or three 


Were standing 
and 
-looking 
tht 
Citric. 
is that 


attractesd 


hall smoking cigarettes, 
a little at the shabby 
who was hindering 
“UM Ubhcotisctotial 


tiem, 


at 


But their atten- 
wel 


“us ol Rivers, 
; teow the 
chatter on the stairease. 

“Whe the 


Rivers. 


was by 


and-by music of girlish 


ure ladies ®”’ 


Whispered 
Phe man, having received from: the but- 

lera hint that this person was to becon- 

ciliated, civilly 

might otherw have done. 


imsWerted more than he 


ls 


“Niss Row lan Is, Miss Muriel, and M rs. 


Lisle. The middle or 
Rivers gazesl 


wis Mrs. Lisle.” 
the trio 
ii interest 


Lapre ota With even 
than of ad- 
¥ were certainly hand- 
i, in her white gown, 
Ver sequins, and with 
iled high upon 
-like; Lenore, 
. with her tip-tilted 


it 


miration. Yes the 


girls. Mur 
her very pale vellow 1 
her head, le 


ati 


alr} 
feary 
res 
rid eAPTresston, Was 
less attractive: i 
Oot inh 
mibroid 
MarhK CVes 


hy at 


indy step out of 
| the litt,” the maid declared, on being in- 


when he | 


during | 


— 
known spectator, and the detective had 
vanished before the closing of the dew: 
aroused her curiosity. 

* a J ” . e 

how Street was crowded when, the tol 
lowing day, Maisie Mitchell, a nurse in 
the employ Ross, Lady Clin rd, Was 
brought up betore the magistrate 
the charge of “stabbing and slaying” her 
ladyship’s only son, 

The girl looked pale and fright. ced, the 
natural result of the hours which she 
spent in confinement. Well aware AS She 
was of her own innocence, she \&S Con. 

| seious that the circumstantial ©Videns 
against her was of the strongest; eveg the 

| solicitor who had been retained to defen: 
her admitted as much, 

From that gentleman Maisie ha: learme: 
| her lover’s true rank, but the discovery 
-had not tended to soothe her, Se impor, 
junta personage as an English \ iscoant 
‘ought not to be allowed to marry anip. 

significant creature who had once upoa, 
| time believed herself to be Mrs. Bolte 
but who had never really been marrie. 
| She was so convinced of this, that she bad 
even sent to his lordship & message by 
Mr. Wells, the solicitor, begging him not 
to come and see her. 

But, though he se far obeyed her, } 
was mot to be kept from attending the 
police-court. As Maisie was conducted 

| into the dock in the care of the jailer, abe 
met her lover's eves, and his NCO UTaging 
sinile made her hopetul tor the remainde 
ot the day. 


ot 


The evidence given was purely formal 
|aremand being asked for by the police 
and the whole proceedings came toanepé 
finabout halt an hour. Just as the pretty 
prisoner Was about to be removed, a map 
in the body of the court rose and spoke. 
Ile was dressed as a clergyman, and 
when Matsie heard his voice, she turned 
towards him with a start. 

“IT don't know whether I may be per. 
mitted to make a statement,” said the in. 
terruptor. “Emi lately trom the Cape, 
and English ways seem strange. But th 
prisoner name as Mitchell, ] 
j can swear that Lmarried her about a year 
land a halfageo toa mancalled Bill Bolten, 
la vold-digger, in South Afriea.” 

In her utter astonishment, Maisie ber. 
selfanswered him, 





pave her 


“But he said you were hota clergyman,” 


not really his wite !"’ 
She was at once silenced. The magis 
trate said that the matter should bein. 
quired into, and the witness’ evidence 
taken the tollowing week. Whereupon 
the man subsided; but ten minutes later 
he might have been seen deep in con 
versation with Lord Monteval and Mr. 
Wells. 

The Viscount made no further effort for 
the moment to gain an interview with 
Maisie. It seemed to him = better to win 
| her at than to insist ona 
| conversation witch she had, tor some rea- 
son best Known to herself, denied him, 
theretore he busied himself in matter 
Which should result in her speedy libern- 
lho. 

Thatit would be no Gifieult matter & 
| her to seemed lear t 

the sanguine lover when he and ¢ aptait 

Tennyson by-and-by heard all th 
!which Rivers had to communi 
was the detective himselt who dor 
to Whether the tresh information \ 
ficiently decisive to conviet 
acquit Maisie, 





treedom onee 


restore freedom 


ted as 
is sul 
lay © abe 
“You see, my lord, because a y« 
nan goes into «a room and speaks ta mal 
there, that isn’t to say that she ki 
he shrewdly observed. “Say that 
) Sir Geottrey, and that he said his 
dressing, What would Mrs, 1 “ 
Why, go away again and leave U! 
clear for the other girl—leastwa) 
what she might have done.” 
“But she didn’t, though,” rema 
Captain. 


esa¥ 
te was 

do’ 
coas 
that’s 


di the 
en a 


i tha! 
pple 


“Anyway, her visit must have 
the shortest, tor there ix, no questi 
she caught the six-o’elock train,” > 
mented Lord Monteval “IT he 
|girls speaking of it yesterday. 
thought Mrs, Lisle looked rather d 
at the matter being mentioned.” 

Rivers laughed, and said— 

“She must ‘ave been a cool card 

always supposing her to be guil 
the thing is to see if we can find « 
thing more about her mov emenip 
those few minutes, .¥> 


und | 
rurbes 


poug? 
No*® 
any: 
av APE sii 
word, and ought 


ir 
the house, mvs 

wood cha ce.” 
Sord Monteval colored uneas 
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mh t 1? 
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itend to play the s 


the 


this un- 


| she exclaimed, “and that theretore I was | 


new 
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r wo B 
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~ him,” 


ad th @ 


1 
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mation, remember it may save the 
prisoner. There was some talk at one 
time, wasn’t there, of a match between Sir 
Geotfrey and Mrs. Lisle?” 

The Captain nodded and smiled. 

“All the county was betting on it,” he 
replied, “You think that that might have 
a bearing on this last shindy?” 

During the return railway journey Loni 
Monteval and Fred discussed the atfair, 
What to donext was the matter which 
exercised both men, but neither guessed 
how little action upon the part of any body 
would be needed to precipitate events al- 
ready drawing to a crisis, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


APTAIN TENNYSON had accepted 
an invitation to dinner at Deldale for 
that night. 

th'And jolly glad T am,” remarked the 
Viscount, “that you'll be there to support 
me. tlow am I to meet that woman with 
civility, keep my tongue silent about 
Maisie, and generally play the giddy goat 
as though nothing was amiss, I don’t 
know! IT wasn’t made that way.” 

Otthat be gave abundant evidence an 
hour or two later, by the manner in which 
he offered his arm to Mrs, Lisle, when the 
hostess requested him to conduct that 
lady to the dining room, 

Daphne was that night looking her love- 
liest. She was wearing a tlame-colored 
gown ot chiffon, tresh trom the hands ofa 
liond street milliner. 

Round her neck was a line of large 
rubies, whilst a tiny star of similar rich 


stones shone upon her forehead, just 
where her dark hair was parted, 
Bat Lord Monteval, seated at her 


side, had no eyes for her beauty, and to 
him it seemed as though her searlet gar- 
ments were dyed with her vietine’s blood, 

“T should think you’ve had a fatiguing 
day in London,” she remarked demurety,. 

“Really? Why?” Even to himself his 
voice sounded hoarse and hard. 

“Beeause you’ve not spoken one word 
we sat down. Now IT wantt> be 
amused, for we've talked funreals ever 
since my uncle came back trom attend- 
ing Sir Geotfrey’s, Tell me about the girl 

that Miss Mitehell— who was before the 
magistrates this morning. Dm sure that 
you and Captain Tennyson were Unere to 
support ber.” 

Daphne rattled off the words in the 
gayest style, yet beneath the elaborately 
careless manner Lord Monteval tancied 
that he could detect some anxiety, and a 
sudden impulse moved him to see whether 
he could not break down her calm, 

“Oh she was all right!" he replied, toy- 
ing with the stem of a wine-glass. “or 
course nobody believes that she did it, so 
why should she disturb herself?” 

Mrs. Lisle swittly glaneed at him, while 
the red spots upon her cheeks seemed to 
stand out vividly against her white skin. 
A woman would have divined at 
that was painted, and had turned 
pale beneath the rouge, but that was be 
yond his lordship s Ken, 

“You mean that vou and Captain Ten- 
nyson don't in her guilt?” 
queried, 

“Oh, noe! Our opinion would be worth 
very little. It was from a detective IT had 
information. He told me that there 
Was another clue.” 


Sihnee 


one 


she 


she 


believe 


my 


It was inexcusably rash of him. He 
realized that himself as he noted her 
trembling hands, 

But Daphne was not the woman to be 
easily trapped into a selit-betrayal. Al- 


most before Lord Monteval had conyine- 
ed himself ot her terror all signs of it had 
disappeared, 

“What have they discovered?" 
quired, 

His lordship shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ask me another, Possibly the wea- 
pon.” 

“Oh, Daphne, before I torget it, said 
Lenore, who was siting at .the other side 
of the Viscount—“will you lend me your 
Egyptian dagger to wear in my hair at 
the ball? Those rubies and sapphires in 
the hilt would go well with my dress.” 

Mrs. Lisle started, and her lips turne! 
ashen pale, 

“Tean’t! I- 


she in- 


I’ve lost it! she stammer- 


ed. “Besides—it’s so heavy it: always 
pulls down my hair.” 
“Mine shall be done up safely, Lenore 


@ssured her, with or her 
ughs. “You can’t have lost it, 
ore itin town on Tuesday. Dent you 

Why, Daphne 

lord Monteval 


one inging 


r 
r 
for Vou 


member? 


pushed back his cl 


1d was just intime fo save Mrs. Lis 
om falling to the floor. The guest~x 

Da Stat ot « nt ajor : “ 

) eautlil low ~ 

eTsa mn witl } cous ‘ 

way. 

“I never knew her do such a thing 
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tere! exclaimed Lenore, as the Viscount 
earried Mrs, Lisle from the hot dining- 
room intoa = sitting-room 
“she 
days. 


hasn't seemed well for several 
I wonder what's wrong with her?” 


Late that night, after all the outdoor | 
guests had taken their departure, and 
when nearly every person within the 


house was already in bed and asleep, Vis- 
count Monteval found his way out through 
a side door into the garden. 

The night was intensely cold and bleak, 
butit had become impossible to him to 
Stay any longer within the walls ot his 
reom with the thoughts and anxieties that 
oppressed him. Ile bad come out to tind 
comfort in the charms of the fresh air and 
a pipe. 

With all his soul he hated the position 
in which he found himself. To clear 
Maisie’s name was one thing, to hound to 
destruction another woman was quite 
another, 

The moon was shining brightly, and the 
Stars were gleaming in the frosty sky. 
He himself, as he smoked a well-colored 
meerschaum, Was wandering up and 
down a strip of grass where the shadow 
of some yew-trees fell thickly. In front 
of him was the lawn, which sloped away 
towards a partly-frozen lake that gleamed 
in the silvery moonlight. ‘The ice upon it 
was very thin, and, except at the extreme 
«lige, was little more than a brittle glaz- 
ing. 

The scene altogether was one of peace- 
tul beauty, and gradually 
ealm him. His thoughts recurred te 
Maisie, and to the future which they 
would surely spend together. He remem- 
bered with delight the news which the 
stranger cleric had that day imparted in 
eourt te the soliciter and himself. 

“They were married, safe enough,” the 
stranger had said. “Tam an ordained 
priest, and you can obtain proots of the 
marriage atany time. The man simply 
denied her claims upon him in order te 


it seemed to 


get rid ot her.” 


Already, as the Viscount kKnew,a eable- 
gram of inquiries regarding those same 
proots had been despatched to the Cape, 
and Maisie’s reputation would be cleared 
in every detail before a week had passed. 

“The world would have blamed her be- 
eause she was friendless and had trusted 
a scoundrel. It will only pity Mrs, Chil- 
ders’ daughter,” he thought. 

The ruminations in which he was in- 
dulging were shattered by a strange real- 
ity, tor suddenly he became aware that 
seme one Was walking noiselessly across 
the lawn, making straight tor the lake. 

It was a woman's form, draped ina long 


| fur-lined cloak, beneath which the edge 


ot a sofuly-trailing gown was visible. 
“Mrs. Lisle!’ exclaimed the Viscount, 
under his breath. ‘‘What can up 


_ 


she be 
tar 

lle had not long to waitin ignorance, for 
Daphne had reached the edge ot the fro- 
ven water by this time. back 
her cloak then, and raised her hand, as if 
to throw. The appearance of the lake 
however seemed to startle her, and her 
hand fell. 

Then, with the toe of her dainty shoe, 
tried the strength of the ice at the 
edge, which cracked beneath the pressure. 
Standing with one foot upon the ground, 
she endeavored, with all) her te 


She tossed 


she 


force, 


make a hole inthe brittle surtaee with the | 


heel of the other shoe, : 
Silently and swiftly Lord Montrval 
rushed across the grass and placed him- 


self behind her-—so close, indeed, that he 
eould bear the sigh of reliet which she 
gave as the ice at last Vielded, ariel. 


through a jagged hole, the dark water be. 
low became visible. 

her hand, 
in which some bright slender objeet> was 
his lordship’s heart 
its shape. ‘This could 
the weapon which the doctor had de- 
seribed as that with which Sir Geottrey’s 
death-wound had been inthieted, 

In another moment Daphne would have 
dropped it into the Iake, the dark depths 
of which filled a disused quarry of vast 
extent, and the evidence ot 
would have been lost for ever. 

But at that instant Maisie’s lover seized 
Mrs. Lisle’s hand; but as to what hap- 
pened during the next few seconds Lord 
There 
remained with him afterwards a memory 
ota wild yet subdued shriek, of a tussle 
tor the dagger which its possessor cluteh- 


mee more she stretched out 
clasped, and 


heavily as he saw 


tw 


her erime 


Monteval was never quite certain. 


iso firmly, of a white terrified face, and 
of a quick gasping breath. Then the 
struggle was over, and he stood with the 


weapon in his hand which Daphne had = 


al? v eT leavored to d Sprose of 
a fi nents ithe dexparat 
aT 1 - 
| , - . 
. gy the . r t 


of entreaty 


' aso 
8 


Monteval, spare me!” s 


near at hand. | 


plored , with her convulsed face upturn- 
ed towards him, each agonised feature 
made visible by the clear moonbeams. 
“Leaw to-night that you suspected me. 
Now | suppose you have me in your 
power. But, if you knew all, you would 
be mereitul !” 

He telt stunned with perplexity. How 
could he be merciful when Maisie's lib- 
erty, perhaps her lite, depended on jus- 
tice, not merey ? 

“Pll tell you!” she continued, speaking 
rapidly and with intense excitement. 
“You can’t think worse of me than you 
do now. Besides, what is there to be 
ashamed of in having loved a villain, and 
having been deceived? Lord Monteval, 
he drew me on, until my very soul was 
absorbed in him. 1 used to think of him 
always, and sometimes, when he was 
away from me, I wrote and told him how 
I loved him!” 

Tears had gathered in her eyes and were 
rolling down her white cheeks. As she 
paused, Lord Monteval said 

“Get up—you'll take cold, kneeling on 
this trozen grass!’ 

Rut she shook her head. 

“Notuntil [have your premise not to 
betray me,” she continued. “IT could not 
bear to have the whole world -to have 
Gieorge- looking upon meas some mur- 
derous beast, only fit for the gallows! 
And why? Because ot Geotlrey. 

“It was his tault, I tell you 
even his own horrible death. For some- 
how he had tound out that | was begin 
ning to care: for George, and, instead of 
being glad that I was comforted at last, 
when I asked him to return my letters 
oh, Pd begged to have them before, but 
this was at the hotel on Tuesday !~ he 
laughed at me, and threatened to send 
them to my cousin. LT went mad then!’ 


all, all 


She did not know that some one else 
was standing just behind her, listening to 
every word—one who has been drawn 
trom the house by her shriek, and Lord 
Monteval did not tell her. Tle was glad 
of George's knowledge and presence, tor 
it would lessen his own responsibility. 

“It was when we were going to the sta- 

tion that the idea occurred to me to go 
back once more and make a tinalentreaty. 
I had a vague notion of getting Daisy to 
side vith me. So l ran as fast as To could, 
and went into the room where she had 
been betere, Sir Cieoflrey was there 
alone, with his back towards the door; 
and, even when IT spoke, he did) not turn 
his head. Tle loved to insult me by 
little rudenesses,”’ 
Rowlands and Lord Monteval 
exchanged glances over her head. This 
tale, told by those impassioned lips, car 
ried with ita conviction of its truth 

“LT said, “Geoffrey, beseech you to give 


such 


(ieorge 


me these letters" And he laughed ont 
loud. ‘To won't! he told me again. 
“George shall have them to-morrow! 


And then the devil reminded me ot the 
dagger that Thad run through my hair. 1 
theught thata dead man could never 
me harm, and—well, you know the rest. 
My wrist is strong, and [ struck hard!" 

The Viseount looked curiously at the 
death dealing toy inhis hand. 
and pretty a thing to have been employed 
in such tearful work ! 

\ltegether it 
long; the sheath was made of pure trur 


deo 


So stall 


was about eight inehes 





beat | 


nishe dd gold, and the dagyer itselt, which 
he drew out, was of the most finely-tem 
persed steel, the hilt) encrusted with 
jewels, 


The whole could not have weighed more 
than a few ounces, and no one, seeing it 


ina weman’s hair, would have taken it 
ether 
and Workman 
ship. Yet it had taken aman’s life. There, 


upon the darkened blade, were still the 


for than a useless ornament, so 


slender delicate was its 


fawtul stains. 
“Gaive it back to me,” 


i 

} she entreated 
| “and preserve my secret! 

| 


You area yen 
ord Monteyval! 
kindness to am unbiaapepes 

wreteh! Dom tlet any one know !’ 

“Rat what Miss Mitehell? a 

Voiee clase to her side queried, 

At the unexpected sound, Isapline Lists 
) Sprang to her feet, with a 


theman, not a detective, | 


Show some 


about 


blood-eurdling 


shriek. 
} “You here! she queried. “You and 
you've listemed to it all? Gh, is there me 
y Gsecwgee feos mae 2"? 

The distraught woman held up her 


slender arms trom Which the heavy clowk 


tellawavas she moved towards the sky, 
as if, im her extremity, prpeeralinngye = t 
Thea Then she broke into a wild pea 
vag! 
? ‘ os lare! ‘ 
at t 
‘ ‘ 
rig " t laore Maonte ‘ 
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(seorge to spring backwards to the bank. 
Rut Daphne made no effort te do <o. 

The water her head: and 
theugh, to the great peril of hi« life, the 
Viseount plunges! 


, 
closest ower 
imtes the ie y prormol, he 
however failed te tind any trace of the poor 
misguided creature. 


« + © . . e 
Just one month later, Maisie, Lady 
Clittord, stem? side byw side with John, 


Viseount Monteval, listening to the words 
of the priest, as he promouneed them man 
and wite, 

The wedding was of the quietest de- 
scription, but surely greater affection 
never existed in the hearts of any brides 
groom or bride than in theirs. 

“My own- my own sweet Maisie for 
ever! he whispered, after the manner of 
hewly-ecreated hbusthamds<, as they drove 
aWaV together the 
“At last! 

“Pm sure you haven't waited long,” she 
replied. “Sinee ithas been proved that I 
was legally marriet te i 

“Don't mention him!" interrupted the 
bridegroom. “To declare I'm jealous of 
himeven new! And. if you had kept me 
Waiting because of him, Maisie, 1 believe 
It have had a duel with his ghost!" 


trem ehurch hoor, 


liady Monte val nestled closer tor beer 
husband's sickle 

“We've had adreadtul past, Jack." she 
dleelared; “still, the present takes 
amends for all” 

“Amen ?" he ejaculated, kissing her 
tenderly. 

“Then letus live initand= forget what 
bas geome letere.” beer ladvship said 
“shall owe ®  exewget s few things, of 
course 


“Sieh as 


Ard the Viscount paused, 
Phe sweetnessex,”” 
ing at her lornt and “Chur 
theeting im Africa, ter instanee,”’ 

“Chur first Kiss in a 
Said tormentingly. 

“Amd the day that vou told me that my 
name was clears? and | was free ' 
when” “To was able onee 
hore to respect mivselt, though TP did hap 
pen te bein prisenm at the time.” 

The arm that was about her 
tightened Its pressure. 

“Amd whateof the moment of 
all?" he inquired, as he touwehed ber lips 


she answered, smi! 


thaster. first 


monday road,’’ he 


the day 


she hesitate! 


slim waist 


sweetest 


With his ewn.lamd looked into the dark 
wrayeyes that fell betere “Jack's” pas. 
Mbeorna le prea tee. 
lady Monmteval raised ber arched eve. 
prows, theugh she did mot glanee up, 
“Havent Lo omentioned it} yet?" she 
asked, with pretty eoanetry. “Tf met, 


vould better rennin reve Wohiiedy bias beeen 


the sweetest of all?” 


“That which gave me sweet Maisie,” he 


answered ber tenderty, 
mao. PN 
—=_ . ae —_ 


IN Pomxneay Ete teas Phe thrilling story 


ofa evelist’ lear. tereadth « 


seapee bias beeen 
recently t Pite letter tee a leven] paper, 

The adventure eerurred late at night in 
compe cot thoes be ceeatateal wesseds Chiat abeoussed in 
thier ane retr 

Neoording te the vietinw’s own state 
tuemt, Whenm aclark partof the road was 
revsecliesD. ca tearet flemlv clashed at bin 
freeter Ulises ereever LC eotee> col Olaee fengere 

bcorteareate ly thee rutting missed tris aie 
Phireotigeh teor ow batetiedresd vaaaicds coy sor die dred 
the ferritios! wlues ochiase, he dropped 
awa berate : Peeottesten cof Qhaee bill 
Was reseed 

Thee ithat A? ‘* ‘ anit. «le ‘ eal thre 
vwelint at ? Tar ! ** ftrpeemant 
M siet tated pieot bin 
rtith 

“Se if hway 

t i } i bey th 
, r I> stigntics ‘ —e P j 
the res t thin thee alan ol thie chlistriet 
have teen bagpaly allayved 

I hae a? 1 ‘ liens tp pearanes 

‘ bemer ‘ ! | ascanit, 
prreaevers Rep be asta A Shace biel Deereens 
wasatitege wm relative ane thee district. 

Ners <“ ated a aid fo gresitage bicopese: ann 
the «lark. he al ght the ecomipany of 
the first bhutea ‘ woofae) festaneed con the 
rewerl ~1 

tt atte ax heard many thrilling 
tu ‘ ? ! i emithirsty 

a ‘ i- ast Jaton f 
manne . 
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THE DAY BEYOND. 
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lie turned away before he added, “shall 
we see the detective here?” 

Whereupon Kivers was summoned, but 
the inquiry-officer showed no surprise at 
all upon hearing of the arrest. 

“TL knew they meant it,” he said, reter 
ring te the police; “though how Banks get 
iil 
atter thre 


onuber track so soon beats me. repeort 


progress to-morrow, my lerd, 
ludy'’s been before the magistrate, if you’ 

atthe Belgravia. Hut mean 
it L might advise you, you'd listen 


And, my 


threat 
while, 
to everything and say nothing. 


lord’ here he looked the Viseount full in 
the face “don'tend your visit here. teat 
morning!’ And the man was outed the 
house betore Lord Monteval could ask a 


question. 

At the Hheotel the day's trtast 
THO SS WAS Progressing Ppetic has usual when 
the Pwo or 


lingered uprom the 


Lelyravia 


seve’ tie’. 


steps talk- 


Rivers arrived upon 
three tien 
ite, 
chairs scattered about the ball, 
the 
such oecupation as might come his way. 
It waste this funectionary that the dete: 
tive first 
eoeded straight to the promt. 
op 
thie 


arid lewr 


a few women lounged upon the sett 
smd beasal 
his offiee readw for 


steownd at shlowor of 


addressed himself, and he pre- 


moan imyuiry agent, he expl 
**C cptnne itis ile this ae 
what I have " And. upon 
added, “It's alwut that 


borenectiariane. 
too say 


being obewed, he 


ase ol Sir Ceootirey ¢ liffeord.”” 
“se eourse! Nolwndy rhe’S\ “anre tara 
hhositig erlme now, auswerest tf i ath. 


‘Well, and what for vou, salre 


“This voi saw Sir t:eoffrev ¢ i 
bring three ladies down from the 4 .ate 
sitting roomion Tuesday Z 
all leave the hotel 7” 

Rivers sawa quick gles t 
gence eross the tans « tite Thales t 
the answer Was uninteresting 


“Vos all !"—* And vou've mot seer 
of them sinmee? 
Teuaval finesd lis s! arp sitt eves 


three spre aker’s face 


“Who “ave said so?’ *} 

(me, she come tack w 

fan hour.” 

Phe deteetive brought his hands 
With score force Upeet = kK Tlees 
[satisfaction Pes teermt Phatrans tipeor ~ 
mwrnyround, and in aw cause celet sael 
as this, would indeed miean glory 


*Dreseritee ber,’ he said, whi 


siznal for unloosing the Frenchman's ele 


quch . 
“woh, these Engleesh girls! 


bemutiful besmutitul! 


a Moes whe mtrie 
and inquire for Sir Geotfrey--she were 
verv loftely. Mess whe ran back a! it 

threath and come intothe place like a 
virlvind—she lotely too— mais pas si bell: 

on’ 

‘Itd she ask for any one?" inquired 
Rivers, as soon asthe Frenchman's ra 
t . ANS OVeET 

— Miladi Clittord And whe I sav 

‘ fleonmduct her, she sug Lk ‘s 

way =the say I gv a I ‘ ~The 

x 

l ‘ see r return °° 

l t ere | vu Sus at fau.t iH 4 i 
“ ailexd away ?t an | st afer 
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testy sever ad 1 ‘ 
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Phey are se 


“Tid vou notice any one going In oF eom- 
ing out?” 

“Shure, an’ I did,” she replied. “It was 
just as Iwas near upon number twenty 
that a tall ladv, with big eves, Hashed ty 
me loike a streak of loight. 
“9 her, 


powerful fast, and it was sivinteen as she 


coke alter becos she went so 
was afler.”’ 

“Yau 
Rivers eagerly. 

“And why shouldn't I, thin, seeing as I 
opened the doer 


watehed her enter?” inquired 


wason the spot? she 


awdentered: then she shut the door bre 
hited her.” 

“And that was all you observed ?” ask- 
ed the manager, as she paused. 

ma fe 
green gowod, and had some little things 
ihe brown rats in her hat, and a pin all 


barrin’ as the lady worea 


sir 


shinin’ wi’ pools im her hair.’ 
“Why on earth this woman, and Duval 


tee, have Kept their information to them- 


selves.” remarked Rivers, as soon as 
Dbeeoran had vanished, “beats me! One 


would have thought they'd have had more 
He bad 
ter Doe 


mit whether 


return train 
well to tind 
“ ho 


ust time to catch a 


Aton, taiight tv 
tall dark woman 
reed to the door by 
had come back in 
for another 


wite, had really 


atu it 
this 
viene been ese 
Strteectfrev, and who 
haste, with an apparent desire 


nterview with his beeen 


again admitted into Lady Cliftfor 


I r ladyship had been with her maid 
from the time she went up in the litt until 


when she ran down-stairs 
iscover her dead hns- 


and) certainly ne one could have enter- 


re atid then ted 


Without the knowledge of 


i to see lady step out of 


my 


the litt,” the maid declared, on being in- 
terreguted. “She was humming a song, 
amd techkomed me to attend her. I was 
\ erirom that mnoment until she went 
vy toe look after Sir Geotfrey.” 
And vou were alone?” 
1. Ves the hentire time!’ deeclaired 


Annette, with emphasis.” She'd had visi- 
1 the Who thes 
leantsay however. [I've honly en- 


tered er ladyship’s service since ‘er mar- 


taors, 32s rti, it 


afternoon. 


riage. “bir triends therefore are unknown 
This was batiling, tor Rivers decided to 
know which ot the three ladies who had 
allied would answer to the slight descrip- 


tion that had been afforded him. 


He telt certain that the issue must rest 


etween Lenore and Muriel Rowlands 
amd their isin, Mrs. Lisle, the fact of 
their Visit having been mentioned at the 


inquest. But the detective himself 


had 


The Vel see «ot ft therm 
He went straight to Deldale, only to be 
net with the news that Lord Monteva! 
had gene to Londen and weuld not returt 
ntilt r imdthatcaptain Tenuy- 
son had a Lipeat thim on his journey 
= Was st standing upon the steps 
~ ng or the servants, wher 
s fav iv an unexpected sight 
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known spectator, and the detective had 
vanished before the closing of the door 
aroused her curiosity. 

— . . * ao . 

Low Street was crowded when, the fol. 
lowing day, Maisie Mitchell, a nurse jn 
the employ of Ross, Lady Clitlord, wa, 
brought up betore the magistrate y 
the «harge ol “stabbing and slaying” her 
ladyship’s only son. 

The girl looked pale and frighte vod, the 
natural result of the hours which ~he had 
spentin confinement. Well aware as she 
was ofher own innocence, she w 48 Con. 
scious that the circumstantial ©\ idence 
against her was of the strongest; even the 
solicitor who had been retained to defend 
her admitted as much. 

From that gentleman Maisie had learne; 
her lover's true rank, but the discovery 
hal net tended to soothe her. So import. 
ant a persenage as an English viscoam 
ought net tu be allowed to marry an in. 
significant creature who had once upon, 
time believed herself to be Mrs. Bolton 
but who had never really been married. 
she was so convineed of this, that she had 
evensentto his lordship a message by 
Mr. Wells, the solicitor, begging him not 
Ter eve rtnle* and be a her. 


But, theugh he so far obeyed her, he 
Was mot tobe kept from attending the 
police-comurt. As Maisie was conducted 


the dock in the care of the jailer, she 
met her lover's eyes, and his encouraging 
made her hopetul tor the remainder 
of the day. 

The evidence given was purely formal, 
a remand being a~ked for by the police, 
and the whole proceedings came toanend 
inabeut half an hour. Just as the pretty 
prisener Was about to be removed, a man 
in the Ixaiy of the court rose and spoke. 
He dressed as a clergyman, and, 
when Matsie heard his voice, she turned 
towards him with a start. 

“I don't Know whether I may be per- 
ake a statement,” said the in- 
terruptor. “I'm lately trom the Cape, 
ind English ways seem strange. But the 

her as Mitchell. I 
st Tmarried her about a year 
a halftage tea man called Bill Bolton, 
a geld-digger, in South frica.”’ 


In ber utter astonishment, Maisie her- 


strlile 





Vas 


riitted te m 


yave name 


self anmswersl him. 

“But he said you were nota clergyman,” 
she exclaimed, “and that theretore I was 
net Peally his wite {’ 


| She was at once silenced. The magis 
trate said that the matter should he in- 
quired inte, and the witness’ evidence 


taken the following week. Whereupon 
the man subsided; but tem minutes later 
he might have been seen deep in con- 


Versation with Lord Monteval and 
Wells. 


rhe i 
a iat . 


Mr. 


isooint made no further effort for 


the thement t+ gain an interview with 
Maisie. It seemed to him better to win 
her fIreesietms at once than to insist ona 
onversation which she bad, tor some rea- 
son best Anewn to herself, denied him, 
theretfer he busied himself in matters 
w! she iresuitin her speedy |i)era- 


> , 


Phat it weuld leno dificult matter to 


- e i reeuom: seemed « ir to 
sanguine lover when he and Captain 
Penumysen by-and-byw heard all the news 
Wich Hivers im te communica It 
Was the dcleetive himself who dou! i as 
t tur tresl information w ~ul- 
tly a sive enviet Daphi ind 
} Mai-~ 
‘ ism 4 ecausea Vou! vO- 
in gees int: a room and speakst ian 
t . t is sav that she kills u,” 
~ vols served. “Say that si saw 
Sir tee rey that he saidhis wi’ was 
fressing at uld Mrs. Lisl do? 
Why. go away again and leave the ast 
ifar forthe other girl—leastways. at's 
what she might have done.” ; 
“But she didn’t, though,” remark: | the 
‘ apts 


av. her visit must have be« ot 


the shortest. tor there is no questior 


she caught the six-o’clock train,” su) ple 
themtesi Tent Montewal. “I hear the 
gicls speaking of it yesterday. a | ! 
: zit Mrs. Lisle looked rather dist: bed 
tthe Matter |eing mentioned.” 
K * laughed, and said— 
She must ‘ay en a cool eard th ugh 
ways suppesing her to be guilty. \0o* 
= IS far sere “ an find out 5 
x2 ea t Sores 
" ‘ tes,  “4uu are stay 
~ ‘ lve ight wt 
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remember it may save the 
prisoner. There was some taik at one 
time, wasn’t there, ofamatch between Sir 
Geotfrey and Mrs. Lisle?” 

The Captain nodded and smiled. 

“All the county was betting on it,” he 
replied. “You think that that might have 
4 bearing on this last shindy?” 

During the return railway journey Lord 
Monteval and Fred discussed the affair. 
What to do next was the matter which 
evercised both men, but neither guessed | 
how littleaetion open the part ot anybody 
wonld be needed to precipitate events al- 


mation, 


ready drawing to a crisis, 





CHAPTER VIL. 


YAPTAIN TENNYSON had accepted | 

( an invitation to dinner at Deldale for 
that night. 

fy. And jolly glad T am,” remarked the | 
Viscount, “that you'll be there to support | 
me. tlow am I to meet that woman with 
civility, keep my tongue silent about 
Maisie, and generally play the giddy goat 
is though nothing was amiss, I don’t 
Lnow! [wasn’t made that way.” 

Otthat be gave abundant evidence an 

our or two later, by the manner in which 

«+ olfered his arm to Mrs. Lisle, when the 
hostess requested him to conduct that 
idy to the dining room. 

Daphne was that night looking her love- | 

est. She was wearing a flame-colored | 
own ot chiffon, tresh trom the hands ofa 
lhond street imilliner. 

liound her neck was a line of large 

ibies, whilst a tiny star of similar rich 
shone upon her forehead, just 
where her dark hair was parted. 

hut Lord Monteval, seated at her 
side, had no eyes for her beauty, and to 
him it seemed as though her scarlet gar- 
ments were dyed with her victim’s blood. 

“| should think you've had a fatiguing 
dav in London,’ she remarked demurely. 

“Really? Why?" Even to himself his 

ce sounded hoarse and hard. 

“Hecause you've not spoken one word 
<at down. Now I wantt» be 
tor we've talked funreals ever 
my uncle eame back trom attend- 
(,eotfrey’s. Tell me about the girl 

that Miss Mitehell—who was before the 
moagistrates this morning. Dm sure that 
you and Captain Tennyson were there to 


tones 


we 
ses], 


it “Ir 


<npport ber. 

Daphne rattled off the words in the 
ravest stvle, vet beneath the elaborately 

tireless manner Lord Monteval tancied 
that he could detect some anxiety, and a 
-udden imopnise mowed him to see whether 
he could not break down her calm. 

“Oh she was all right!” he replied, toy- 
ne with the stem of a wine-glass. “Ot 

uirse nobody believes that she did it, so 

iy should she disturb herself?” 

Mrs. Lisle swittly glaneed at him, while | 
her cheeks 
lout vividly against her white skin. 
would have divined at 
painted, and had turned 

eneath the roenge, but that was be- 

is lordship s ken. 
rou mean that you and Captain Ten- 
lom’t in her guilt?” 
ed. 


read Spots seemed to 


tipo 





eorbacane once 


t she 


was 


belies to she 
Our opinion would be worth 
It was from a detective I had 


hl me! | 
He told me that there | 
' 


j ttle. 

niormation. 

hether clue.’ 

vas inexcusably 

vol that bimselt 
ing hands. 


He 
her 


rash of him. 

as he noted 

not the woman to be 
Vtrapped into a self-betrayal. Al- 

mt betore Lord Monteval had convine- 
mseltot herterror all signs of it had | 
ppeared, 

hat have they discovered ?” she in- 
ad. 

~ lordship shrugged his shoulders. 

Ask another, Possibly the wea- | 


Daphne was 


Irie 


'h, Daphne, before I torget it,” said 
re, Who was siting at the other side 
© Viscount—“will you lend me your 
ptian dagger to wear in my hair at 
(2?) Those rubies and sapphires in 
iit would go well with my dress.” 
. Lisle started, and her lips turned 
pale. 
wn’t! I—T've lost it!’ she stammer- 
‘Besides—it’s so heavy-—it always 
town my hair.” 


shall be done up safely,” Lenore 
her, with one of her ringing 
“You can’t have lost it, for you 
nhtown on 


Tuesday. Don’t you 
r? Why, Daphne ni 


te " peu el ack | 


her cousin by tainting 


ver knew her do such a thing be- | 


| pened during the next few 
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tore!’ exclaimed Lenore, as the Viscount 


carried Mrs. Lisle from the bot dining- 
room intoa sitting-room near at hand. 
“She hasn't seemed well for several 
days. I wonder what's wrong with her?” 
Late that night, after all the outdoor 
guests had taken their departure, and 


| when nearly every person within the 


house was already in bed and asleep, Vis- 
count Monteval found his way out through 


| a side door into the garden. 


The night was intensely cold and bleak, 
butit had become impossible to him to 
Stay any longer within the walls ot his 
room with the thoughts and anxieties that 
oppressed him. He had come out to find 
comfort in the charms ot the fresh air and 
a pipe. 

With all his soul he hated the position 


in which he found himself. To clear 
| Maisie’s name war one thing, to hound to 
| destruction another woman was quite 
another. 


The moon was shining brightly, and the 
Stars were gleaming in the frosty sky. 
He himself, as he smoked a well-colored 
meerschaum, wandering up and 
down a strip of grass where the shadow 
ot some yew-trees fell thickly. In front 
of him was the lawn, which sloped away 
towards a partly-frozen lake that gleamed 
in the silvery moonlight. The ice upon it 
was very thin, and, except at the extreme 
edge, was little more than a brittle glaz- 
ing. 

The scene altogether was one of peace- 
ful beauty, and gradually 
ealm him. His thoughts recurred to 
Maisie, and to the future which they 
would surely spend together. He remem- 
bered with delight the news which the 
stranger clerie had that day imparted in 
court to the solicitor anc himself. 

“They were married, safe enough,” the 
stranger had said. “Iam an ordained 
priest, and you can obtain proots of the 
marriage atany time. The man simply 
denied her claims upon him in order to 
get rid of ber.” 

Already, as the Viscount knew,a cable- 
gram of inquiries regarding those same 
proots had been despatched to the Cape, 
and Maisie’s reputation would be cleared 
in every detail before a week bad passed. 

“The world would have blamed her be- 
cause she was frien dless and had trusted 
ascoundrel. It will only pity Mrs. (hil- 
ders’ daughter,” he thought. 

The ruminations in which he was in- 
dulging were shattered by a strange real- 
ity, for suddenly he became aware that 
some one Was Walking noiselessly across 
the lawn, making straight tor the lake. 

It was a woman's form, draped ina long 
fur-lined cloak, beneath which the edge 
ot a softly-trailing gown was visible. 

“Mrs. Lisle!’ exclaimed the Viscount, 
under his breath. “What can up 
to?” 

Iie had not long to waitin ignoranes, for 
Daphne had reached the edge of the fro- 
zen water by this time. “he tossed back 
her cloak then, and raised ber hand, as if 
to throw. The appearance of the lake 
however seemed to startle her, and her 
hand fell. 

Then, with -of her dainty shoe, 
she tried the of the ive at the 
edge, which cracked beneath the pressure. 
Standing with one foot upenm the ground, 
she endeavored, with all her to 
make a hole in the brittle surtace with the 
heel of the other shoe. ; 

Silently and swiftly Lord Montrval 
rushed across the grass and placed him- 
self behind her that he 
could hear the sigh of reliet which 
gave as the at last yielded, 
through a jagged hole, the dark water be- 


was 


it seemed to 


she be 


the to 
strength 


force, 


be close, indeed, 
she 


and, 


ie 
ice 


| low became visible. 


Once more she stretched out her hand, 
in which some bright slender object was 
clasped, and his lordship’s heart beat 
heavily as he saw its shape. This could 
be the weapon which the doctor had de- 
scribed as that with which Sir Geotfrey’s 
death-wound had been intlieted. 

In another moment Daphne would have 
dropped it into the lake, the dark depths 
of which filled a disused quarry of vast 
extent, and the of her crime 
would have been lost for ever. 

But at that instant Maisie’s lover seized 
Mrs. Lisle’s hand; but 


ev idence 


Lord 
Monteval was neverquite certain. There 
remained with him afterwards a memory 


seconds 


of a wild yet subdued shriek, of a tussle 


for the dagger which its possessor « 


ed so firmly, of a white terrified face, an 


lute 


| 
i 


of a quick gasping reath Then the 
struggle was over, and he stood with the 
spon in his hand which Daphne had + 
other Then st! te i : r kt 
gripping the corner of his ereoat, in a 
passion of entreaty. 
“Lord Monteval, spare me!” she im- 


plored , with her convulsed face upturn- 
ed towards him, each agonised feature 
made visible by the clear moonbeams. 


| “Isaw to-night that you suspected me. 





Now | suppose you have me in your 
power. But, it you knew all, you would 
be mercitul !”’ 

He telt stunned with perplexity. llow 
could he be merciful when Maisie's« lib- 
erty, perhaps her lite, depended on jus- 
tice, not mercy? 

“T'll tell you!” she continued, speaking 
rapidly and with intense excitement. 
“You can’t think worse of me than you 
do now. Besides, what is there to be 
ashamed of in baving loved a villain, and 
having been deceived? Lord Monteval, 
he drew me on, until my very soul was 
absorbed in him. I used to think of him 
always, and sometimes, when he was 
away from me, I wrote and told him how 
I loved him!’ 

Tears had gathered in her eyes and were 
rolling down her white cheeks. As she 
paused, Lord Monteval said 

“Get up—you'll take cold, kneeling on 
this frozen grass!’ 

But she shook her head. 

“Notuntil Lhave your premise not to 
betray me,” she continued. “I could not 
bear to have the whole world -to have 
George—looking upon me as some mur- 
derous beast, only fit for the gallows! 
And why? Because ot Geofirey. 
all, all 


For some- 


“It was his tault, I tell you 
even his own horrible death. 
how he had tound out that | was begin- 
ning to care for George, and, instead of 
being glad that I was comforted at last, 
when I asked him to return my letters 
oh, I'd begged to have them before, but 
this was at the hotel on Tuesday !— he 
laughed at me, and threatened to send 
them to my cousin. I went mad then!’ 

She did 
was standing just behind her, listening to 
every word—one who has been drawn 
trom the house by her shriek, and Lord 
Monteval did not tell her. He was glad 
of George’s knowledge and presence, tor 
it would lessen his own responsibility. 


“It was when we were going to the sta- | 


tion that the idea occurred to me to go 
back once more and make a tinal entreaty. 
I had a vague notion of getting Daisy to 
side with me. So l ran as fast as I could, 


and went into the room where she had 
been betore. Sir Geoflrey was there 
alone, with his back towards the door; 


and, even when I spoke, he did not turn 
hingtead. He loved to insult ine by such 
litte rudenesses.”” 

George Rowlands and Lord Monteval 
exchanged glances over her head. This 
tale, told by those impassioned lips, car- 
ried with it a conviction of its truth 

“T said, ‘Geoffrey, I beseech you to give 
me those letters’ And he laughed out 
loud. ‘I won't! he told = me 
‘George shall have them 
And then the devil reminded me of the 
dagger that I had run through my hair. I 
thought thata dead man could never de 
me harm, and—well, you know the rest. 
My wrist is strong, and [ struck hard!” 

The Viseount looked curiously at the 
death-dealing toy inhis hand. So 
and pretty a thing to have been employed 
in such tearful work! 

Altogether it 
long; the sheath was made of pure bur 
nished gold, and the dagyer itself, «which 


again. 
to-morrow v 


stall 


was about eight inehe« 


he drew out, was of the most finely-tem 
pered steel, the hilt emerusted with 
jewels. 


The whole could not have weighed more 
than a few ounces, and no one, 
would 


seeing it 


in a woman’s hair, have taken it 
for other than a ornament, 
slender and delicate was its 
ship. Yet it had taken aman’s life. There, 
upon the darkened blade, were still the 
awtul stains. 
“(Give it back 
“and preserve my secret! 
theman, not a detective, Lard 


useless “« 


Worktnuan 


she entreated 
You are aygen- 
Monteval! 


- 
to me, 


Show some kindness to an unhappy 
wretch! Don't let any one know?’ 
“fut what about Miss Mitebell?" a 


voice close to her side queried, 
At the unexpected sound, Daphne Li-le 


| Sprang to her feet, with a t lenmd-curdling 


as to what hap- | 


shriek. 
“You here!’ she queried. “You -and 
you've listened to it all? (oh, is there sme 


escapee for mie : ids 


The distraught woman held up her 
slender arms— trom which the heavy cloak 
fell away as she moved towards the sky, 
a“ if, in her extremity premling te 
lleave Phen sh iw 

r} 
t eT 
at tancoomment, the thin tr er “ 
‘ ur aot tere quiveredaned « ac Ke«l, “cares 
allowing time to Lord Monteval and 


not know that some one else | 


| yray eyes that 
/slonate paze, 


5 


Gaeorge to spring backwards to the bank. 
tut Daphne made no effort to do <o,. 

The water her head; and 
though, to the great peril of his life, the 
Viscount plunged into the iey pool, he 
however failed to tind any trace of the poor 
misguided creature. 


closed) over 


- 7 — . * * 
Just one month later, Maisie, Lady 
Clifford, stood side by side with John, 


Viscount Monteval, listening to the words 
of the priest, as he pronounced them man 
and wite, 

The wedding was of the quietest de 
seription, but surely greater afleetion 
never existed in the hearts of any brides 
groom or bride than in theirs. 

“My own my own sweet Maisie fer 
ever!” he whispered, after the manner of 
newly-created husbands, as they drove 
away together from the 
“At lant !°’ 

“Pm sure you haven't waited long,” she 
replied. “Since it has been proved that I 
was legally married to io 

“Don'tmention him! interrupted the 
bridegroom, “I declare I'm jealous of 
himeven now! And, if you had kept me 
Waiting because of him, Maisie, | believe 
Pd have had a duel with his ghost!” 


church doer. 


Lady Monteval nestled closer to her 
husband's side 

“We've had adreadtul past, Jack. she 
declared: **still, the present triahkes 
amends for all.’ 

“Amen! he ejaculated, kissing ber 
tenderly. 

“Then letus live initand forget what 


has gone before,’ her 


“shall we? 


” 
course! 


lacdyshipy saied 


except a few things, of 


“Such as 


And the Viscount paused. 
Phe sweetnesses,”’ she answered, soil 
ing at her lord and master, “Our first 
meeting in Africa, tor instance,” 

“Our first hiss in a muddy road,” he 
said tormentingly. 

“And the day that you told me that mw 
name was cleared and | was free the day 
when" hesitated ‘1 able ones 
more to respect myself, though TP did hap 
pen to bein prison at the time.’ 

The arm that was about her 
tightened its pressure. 

“And whatof the sweetest moment of 
all?” he inquired, as he touched bey lipos 
with his own, and into the dark 
fell “Jack's” 


she Was 


slit waist 


looked 
before pas. 

Lady Monteval raised her arched eve 
vrows, though she did not glanee up. 

“Haven't To mentioned it) yer” 
with pretty coquetry. “ID met, 
you'd better remind tie. Wiieby bias beecen 
the sweetest of all?” 


~he 


asked, 


“That which gave me sweet Maisie,” be 


answered ber tenderly.” 


ik END] 

- _> « 

IN fos Peacs Phe thrilling story 
of acyelist’s hair-breadth « 


_— si 
AbLy 
epee bias beeen 
recently told ina letter to a local prepress 
‘The 


adventure occurred late at might os 


one of the beautiful rowds that abeonred ies 
the country. 

According to the victim's own state 
ment, When adark part of the road wa 
reached, atan stuldenly dashed at bun 
from the eover of one of the fernees 

Fortunately the rutin mitssed tris ain 
Though tora hundred vaids or seo be beled 
the terrified wheeler in chiase, he dropped 
away beaten when the bottom of the bill 
was reached, 

‘The unknown assailant, declared the 
evelist im di letter, meytast biavee rrnecsaye 
miixehiet, “otherwise Iie trhed greet bass 
run after me.’ 


So serious an attempt at highway 


lenmes could not be overlooked bw the 
police. Investigations were tia sith 
the resuitthat the alarms of the distriet 
have been happily allayed. 

The highwaytoan, Whose  appenaranes 
was deseribed as “far from pleasant 
proves to be astiall boy who biad beeen 
visiting a relative in the district. 

Nervous and ateaid of poing homie in 
the dark, he had sought the ceongear 
thee tirmt) bisarescann beeasige bier feoecered cone thye 
road our triend the cyelist. 

She latter has heard so tmiany the ! 
tales of hivghwayien anid beled el t 
~tria! boys lately «as j ast) Jaton 
“ote tite to come, 

— 
bos ks »p NO Ey { 
Keeret of successfu 
pre vs alan ‘ 
i" ‘ f y thingy i 
‘ 
rd thie i 
hat Il anit Geo taiis t ms 
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T the instigation of her cousin, Mra, 
A Follet, Kathleen dispatched this let- 
| ter, which was never answered. 
If] could write poems, 1 would write 
one to the postman, that strange stoic, the 
arbiter of our fate! 

How dense and callous does he show to 
the dramas that are slung across bis rheu.- 
matic shoulders! With what atolidity be 
bands in two mining circulars which 
should have been a letter from the only 
manin the world! Hedoes not ander- 
stand that one is preparing to murder him 
as be mounts bis tricycle and glides away. 

The telegraph boy represents the final 
sbriek of sensationalism; dealing death 
and elopements, shipwreck and bank- 
ruptey, in the intervals between bis games 
of marbles, Kut the postman is Cupid's 
messenger, with bag fall of darts, 


“] want to know where you bave been 
spending the last three weeks,’’ said Mra, 
Follet to ber cousin on the first day of her 
visit, ‘and why you have failen In love 
witbout telliog me anything about it,” 
“] wae going to tell vou, Ursula,” 
“Of course, You bave quarrelled, and 
lam to make it up.” 
“Ob, it ian't a quarrel,.’’ 
‘Tam to inske it up, whatever it is.’”’ 
“There is nothing to make up, nobody 
} can make it up; it is over!" 
“We sbail see, That will do for the 
present. Viease to proceed with a astate- 
ment of facts.”’ 
“Very well then, iny dear, To begin 
with. You know whats manis I've been 
having for tapestry 7" 
“1 do.” 
“| was getting Ured of London, and | 
saw mammaand my sister were deter- 


a cup of tea to be had in thetown. So one 
very bot day | took «# train into the coun- 
try, thinking I could sketch some tapes- 
try backgrounds, | wentdown into Sur. 
rey to have a look at your old home. Well, 
when | got to Kridge Kod, you know——" 

“Pknow, ‘All tiekets ready,’ ”’ 

“Yea 1 gotout, |scnuse | saw a river. 
It was one of those days, coming fresh out 
of Landon, when every hayfield seems 
like the Garden of Fden. 

“And I waiked tll! 
front of the mill, « mill 
level of the road, «reat 
with shadow. 

‘On the other sideof the stream were 
private grounds; the stream made a moat, 
nasturtiume hong over the water and 
were reflected it it, and clin:bed on the 


found myself in 
sunk below the 
trees covering it 


stone bridge. | never saw anything so 
aweet! 
“No IL followed the stream, and it led 


past be bouse, « large red house, witha 
very old terrace in front; and a sundial, 
and a fountain, and round the basin of the 
fountain were orange veeturtiums again, 
refiected in the water. 

“] made up my mind I must stay at this 


village fora day ortwo and smear. So, 
after 1 had wasted the afternoon, 1 went 
to the village shop for tea 1 talked to the 
women who kept this s and asked her 
the name of the M ise. She said it 
wae ‘Hristows 

‘| knew the Hristowe must be persons 







of family, or e¢ise ashe would bave given 
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know nothing aboot it. That was the eti- 
quette we observed, when | was admitted 
to domestic confidences, which always 
com prised a certain amount of grambling 
against Frank.’’ 

“I suppose there were some hesithy 
family squabbles?’ 

“As there always will be, my dear 
(reula, when people have to live on the 
edge of the income, ess. cially refined peo- 
ple, with a good deal of independence and 
spirit. 

“Besides, their lives circle round what, 
to 04, are insignificant trifies, This was 
my first sample of their @onversation, the 
night I arrived: ‘Mamma, did you baves 
rag and bone man call while | was at the 
station ?’ ‘No,’ eagerly, ‘but we had an old 
woman to sell buttons!’ 

“] had not realized till then how useless 
education and taste become, unless you’ ve 
got the money to back them. Whata life 
they led! Not s book in the house! And 
the plano! All its teeth dropping ont; a 
dumb spinnet, truly! And the woebegone, 
Noah’s Ark furniture! And, my dear, if 
you could see the food they eat! It made 
my heartache to see that poor boy eit 
down, with his faces yard jong, to bis 
cold meat supper. 

“Men do like good things to eat! And it 
is an innocent taste, and one #0 easily grat- 
ified. If I were thone girie—but there, I 
may as well admit, that while I was at the 
Mill House I developed the cooking mania, 
badly. Let me describe you one of their 
suppers. 

“At first, I used to dinein a great empty 
library, alone. Bat when we got intimate 
they let me see the nakedness of the land, 
I never let on we were rich, for fear I 
should scare them. 

“So think of this, at eight o’cloek, fora 
man that works twelve hours a day (be 
goes to bed at nine, worn out). Herrings. 
Bread and butter (theroughly bad Eng- 
lish country butter, you know)’ Cheese, 
American cheese; a chilly looking bianc- 
mange, and jam, I used to gather mush- 
rooms, and make kedjeree and curry, and 
omelettes and caulifiowers au gratin; they 
all cost pothing.’”’ 

“Except hours of trouble. Bot that 
coubts for naught while the mania is upon 


them a prefix! They weren’t much liked 
in these parta, she said; they kept them- 
selves to themselves—with an empbasis 
on the ‘to;’ and since the young man had 
succeeded to the isnd, be had dismiwmed 
Mr. Robinson, the bailiff, and farmed it 
himself. She didn’t belong to the parts, 
abe said. Sbe came from London, from 
the Edgeware Koad, and she wished she 
was back again. 

‘Ho while | was praising the house, and 
| saying how I wished she could find me 
some lodgings, two girls came in witha 
large order for eixpennyworth of stamps, 
and the old lady awelied herself out, and 
looked at me; and these were the Bris- 
towal 

“After they had waiked a few yards 
from the shop, they came back again, and 
naid that they thought they could find me 
some lodgings. 

“With a good deal of apology, these 
girls got out that their means were strait 
ened (as though J did not understand that 
everybody's means are straitened now- 
adays, unless, like us, they take to pick- 
les!),and woald I like to lodge witb 
them? 

‘Ho I did! I went home to London that 
night, and mamma wrote them a letter, 
and consigned metotheir care. I must 
have been a fortune tothem! 1 don’t be- 
lieve I ate more than ten shillings a week, 
#0 the rest wasciear profit; they can get 
nome new hats !’’ 

‘*We haven't come to the man yet,’’ ob- 
served Ursula. 

“Very well,’’ resumed Kathleen, with 
rome perturhation. “Oh dear! He was 
their brother. He was very handsome. 
He hasa fair sanguine complexion that 
turns red when it is sunburnt, and a spine 
like a telegraph pole. He waiks as if half 
the world belonged to him. 

“The first time I saw bim he was under 
a loaded cart, picking up mangel-wurzels. 
There were several laborers there, but I 
recognized him under the cart, and pre- 
pared toshake hands when he came up 
again; he looked just what he is, a public 
achool man, In his shirt sleeves, He had 
on a blue sbirt, the color of his eyen; they 
sult him, the blue ones,” and she sighed. 

“Very well, dear, go on,”’ interposed 


Ursula. “You'll see them again, the blue you.” 

shirts,’’ ‘Quitaso. And didn’t Frank beip him- 
“Never!” replied Kate. “And hecame self! I took care the dishes were near 

and shook hands,and his bands were him.” 


“And he thought you an angel, and the 
girls, fiends?” 

“Now, lrsula, you know I’m sot s 
sneak. When he grizzied about bis sisters 
I used to ray, ‘My dear, they’d do as much 
themselves for somebody eise’s brother. 
They are tired to death of this life, and 
want to get away; while I have come 
down here for three weeks on the spree, — 
that makes the difference.’ 

“Can’t you understand, Ureula, bow 
that tort of life makes people snappy and 
irritable? They are nice looking giri# (not 
80 handsome as he is; though, bless his 
heart, he doesn’t know it): but of course, 
they’ll never be married. 

“They have no society—how can they 
associate with the rich tradespeopie who 
have bou ght all the estates round about, 
and entertain them at their herring sup- 


per. 


quive clean though he had been handling 
wurzels. J don’t know how he managed 
it. 

“Healways looked as if he had just 
come outof s bath, and puta clean shirt 
on. The girls have abandoned their ap- 
pearance In despair, and got into Noble 
vostuines at ten end six, but he always 
looked well dressed. I suppose it is the 
influence of Eton.”’ 

‘Poor feilow !"" exciaimed | raula. “To 
begin at Eton, and end under a cart of 
mangel-wurzels !'’ 

“And a man with braine!’’ resumed 
Kathleen, eagerly. ‘It isn’t as if he were 
a fool. He passed high on the lists at 
Sandhurst, and was to bave had a choice 
of regimenta,”’ 

“And how in the name of fortune did he 
come to this ?’’ 

“A trustee to begin with. This trustee 





’ mined to bang there as long as there was | 


| facts on agriculture 7” 


used to go out Inthe evening to breathe 


lived on the capital, and asilowed Mrs. 
Bristow a load of money, which made her 
think him a fine man of business, 

“When Frank became twenty-one, the 
property was found to be a tmass of mort- 
So he has to farm his own land. 
Need | say more? Or would you like some 


“So they squabble, and if the bens stop 
laying, he says it’s because the giris don’t 
save the scraps, and they say they du save 
the scraps, and that be does not give them 
enough corn; and he says be wishes they'd 
attend to their sha.e of the work, instead 
of instructing him to run chickens ata 
loss, 

‘He's nota model of patiercs. Poor boy, 
ifhbe goesto heaven, it will be on the 
strength of hard manual labor. Do you 
know what farming méans?—if one cow 
eats one pisce of garlic, the whole of the 
butter tastes of it for three days. 

“The year cherries are dear, his crop 
fails; the years they are pleotifal, they 
don’t pay for the picking. He was teiling 
meé about his pigs. 

“He bad sighty fine ones, ready for mar- 
ket. He took a few moreto fatten, and 


“| would rather hear how he made love. 
I want to get to Act II.’’ 


“How? On, well, it was very simple. 1 


the hay, and he went round the cowsheda, 
So one night he asked meto join him, or 
rather ordered me (he never sska, the im- 
perative mood is the only one he knows). 
Wersat down by the mill stream. And 
he kissed my band. Then he caught me 
in his arms and held ime till I thonght I 
should suffocate.” 


“Isee, That wassimpie and straight- these had swine disease. He bad to kill 
forward. And wasthbie your firatintima- the whole eighty, to satisfy the sanitary 
tion inspector.”’ 

“Well; we bad talked at the dinner “But when he marries you, all this 
table, and looked.’’ won't matter ?’’ 


‘-Yee?r"’ 
‘After this we fed the cows every even- 
Ing; and as soon as we got out of sight of 
the house 
‘Strangulation ensued f’’ 
“Exactly. He ten’t at all 


“Ofcourse not. | ased to think of that. 
When he was telling me his plans (he’s 
wrapped up in his pigs and bis cows), I 
used to think, ‘We'll build a model dairy, 
we'll lay down irrigation works.’ ! planned 





sentimental. out the stables: a hunter for mé, anda 

Hie never even called me ‘Kathieen Ma- hunter for him. 
vorneen He's the first of my lovers who “He loves hunting: but he can’t do it on 
hasn't a cart horse, poor darling! Aad when the 
What attitude did the sisters take up girls were disputing sbout « penny or 
m the subject f’’ half-penny a yard on some cretonne, | 
“Technically, they were supposed to thought, ‘Wait tell we have the house re- 






decorated by Sboolbred from top to tu: »* 

“Aad how did you manage to muddle 
allthis, when it was getting in train ee 
Licely 7” 

“Well, 1 stayed a week,and then (wo 
more: and last night, when we said good. 
bye at the mil! stream——”’ 

“Very weil. I must have thig conversa 
tion exact, because itis important. [t j& 
no earthly use hedging. I must know 
where you floundered before! can bri 
my professional skill to bear. Word for 
word, if you please.” 

“He said, ‘Are you reaily going to-mor. 
row ?’ So | said, ‘I must.’ So he said, Op 
Lord! So! said, ‘What are you thinking 
of, Frank 7’ So be said, ‘I’m thinking whet 
a pity we’ve lost five daysat the begin. 
ning.’ Because, you see, the first few days 
we—”’ 

“There was no strangulation. I uncer. 
stand. Goon.” 

“Ho Il said, ‘You'll soon find snother 
girl.’ Sobe said, ‘That’s so likely, ien's 
it!’ Then I ssid, feeling my way, ‘If some 
girl with plenty of money were fond of 
you,and youoi her, you would marry 
her, wouldn’t you?’ 

‘+ *No, I’m not such a skunk,’ he said, in 
his brusque way, just like when he’s wor- 
rying hie sisters. ‘A man ought to ears 
the money, and not sponge on his wife.’ | 
knew, I felt certain, that he guessed I was 
speaking for myseif! You can imagine 
my feelings. I could have thrown my- 
self into the mill stream.” 

‘*What did you do?” 

“I don’t know,”’ replied K athieen, eve 
sively. “I think I showed I was a good 
deal cut up.”’ 

“Well ?”’ 

“He looked sshamed, and said, ix bis 
ratber harsh way, which be always puts 
on to bide bis feelings, ‘Go home and for- 
get all about me, that’s the best thing you 
can do.’ 

“He picked meupand kissed me, and 
then he went and fed the cows. You can 
understand how | feel afiera bumiliation 
like that, and that itisn’t any use your 
arguing with me.”’ 

“I won’t argue with you,” replied U reals. 
“I won't touch the wound till the iofiam- 
mation bas subsided; buat 1’il think things 


over.”’ 


-_ * * * * 


“] have given your case consideration,’’ 
began Ursula, next evening. “I may teil 
you that I’m sure, from what you have 
said, that he never intended his outburst 
against matrimony for you. 

“You say you were careful not to admit 
tnat you had money, and you never ai- 
juded to pickles. Very weil. If s man is 
fond of a woman, he wants to marry her, 
whether sabe has money or whether she 
has pot—pesrticularly if she has; unless he 
is the hero of a novel of high life, written 
by the nursery governess, 

‘What made him angry was your sug- 
gestion that be should should marry some 
girl who wasrich, in preference to your- 
self, whom he believed to be poor. 


“Now you know, Kathleen, an offer of 
inarriage is aiways supposed to come from 
the person who has mostto confer, and 
who, being rich, can sfford to be magnani- 
mous, and iay his aj! atthe beloved one « 
fest. 

“That is the real reason why the right 
to propose is vested inthe man, thoug’!: 
chivairous people have tried to give a d'i- 
ferent explanation of the custom. 5 
France, waere wives bring dowries, ani 
are nearer toa woridiy equality with ‘.«¢ 
men,a@ proposal often originates in tre 
father of the girl. 

“It conld not berein England, where 
girls contribate nothing substantial, a4 
receive much. A reigning (Jaeen must 
make the offer of marriage. Viewing t'.¢ 
disparity in the circumstances between 
Frank apd you, it can only come about © 
the same way. Now will you go back ‘© 
Bridge end ?” 

‘Qaite impossible. I conldn’t act t 
part you want me to, after that reboft. | 
should only make a mess of it.” 

“Then we give that up. You write.”’ 

‘It’s out of the question.” 

“It muet be doneat once. There i+ 
painfal operation to go through. Ff 

yourselfin my hands, aa if | were | 
centist, I bave sketched out the headin.* 
of the letter, and here they are.”’ 

“I can’t write to him, U reula.”’ 

“Have you not got a photograph of b 
anywhere f"’ 

“Tes.” 

“Bring it down and look at it until y 
have worked yourself into a proper st 
of mind. Now, Kathieen, don’t 
iuse, my dear. Don’t think too 
about it, Dut just dash it off. 

“Have you got writing paper and s p< 


mak 
m0 


and envelopes ? Actually, she’s provide! 
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with everything that’s requisite! the skies 
will fall! Ob! I know you haven't gots 
stamp. Take this one. I'll call for that 
etter in an bour, and post it myself. That 
«sllowing you time to tearup several 
eoples. 

Bet keep tothe main draftof what is 
written there,and don’t soften it till it 
Lecomes unintelligible, will you, but bes 
dear, sensible girl You bave got to con- 
vey to bim, in some way, that your father, 
though en Irishman, by some mirscle con- 
trived to make money—bat it’s all written 
down.” 

This was the letter tbat received no an- 


Kathieen never reproached her cousin 
for the part she bad taken. “The best 
jaid schemes of mice and men gang aft 
agiey,” leaving as nought but grief and 
pain for promised joy. 

She tried to despise Frank Bristow for 
his intolerant pride, which would not al- 
low bim to be indebted for his happiness 
toa woman towards whom accident had 
placed bits at s disadvantage. 

She tried very hard to despise him, to 
sbut the door of her memory on this 
humiliating episode of her life. She tried 
to fan up some degree of interest for any 
of the other bachelors of her acquaint- 
ance, and, failing signally in this, she 
found herself attracting an unusual amount 
of attention. 

Perhaps her nonchsiance piqued them, 
and gavethem the impression that she 
wes person greatly sought after; men 
being, for the most part, slaves of fashion 
in matters relating to the sex. She could 
not, however, persuade herself to like 
anyone else, or to desire anything but the 
inaccessible. 

Would not this have been expecticg too 
much of the buman heart? Sbe could not 
even despise Frank; but she felt revenge 
fui towards bim. She was gied to read in 
the newspapers that the hay crop bad 
been a disastrous failurein Surrey, and 
that farmers were getting rid of tneir cat- 
tie at a heavy loss, 

“Next year would be atime of severe 
agricaltural depreesion”—weil, she didn’t 
mind, Sbe thought they would probably 
giveup esting berrings for supper, and 
have only cheese. She was so pieased about 
it that she sometimes cried. 

The next catastrophe of importance that 
took place near Bridge End wasse ficod. 
She feit glad. Fraok was probably using 
biasphemous language, snd haaling «ows 
through the roof of the shed, 

it would keep him warm in the winter 
months. At one time she was on the very 
point of posting an snonymoas bankacte 
tw the girla, when she reaiiz3d that it 
would be a tackbanded present to Frank, 
and refraimed. 

She was too mercurial to remain long in 
despair. The spring revived her spirits 
and bope; she told herseif she had forgot- 
ten Frank, she did not e:sreif he married 
the farm girl, which, however, he was far 
100 selfish and proud to do. 

She had taken ups new mania (tapes 
try and cooking, from their associations, 
having grown hateful to her), a mania for 
window gardening. 

She had joined the Kyrie Society; she 
distributed geranium cuttingsto the poor 
of Seven Disia. This greatiy revived her 
interest in life. 

She hed bought a quantity of new 
* othes at the winter sales, and was going 
down into Northamptonshire, determined 
© enjoy herself, when the news that Mra 
F oilet intended to visit ber parents’ home 
in Sarrey threw ber once more into a pos 
tal fever. 

Sie begged her cousin on no account to 
write bers line so long as she was near 
Bridge End, as the name of the piace bad 
becomne hatefal to ier, sud she wished 
never to hear it again for the rest of her 
ilfe, 

After saying this, she naturally went 
down to meet the postman at the gate 
every morning, rain or sbine,an effort 
which was soon rewarded by a letter from 
 reala, dated with the forbidden post 
Dark, 


“yr Dear KATHLEEN. 

W bat an Irish woman you are! How! 
1ave been laughing at you these last few 
ours! 

1 was rather curious to see your beauti- 
Ul mill stream and the blue abirt, so, beg- 
“Dg yous thousand pard ns, this after- 
2008 I rode overto Bridge Ecd. There, 

ure enough, was the Miil House, bridge 

ail—very like most other country 
ages ( but I know your geese are always 

"ans I will allow it may be wore tbhrii 

Sg in the summer when there are three 

*nnyworth of nasturtiams round the 

racked fountain. 


’ 
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There, inside the farm premises, wass 
cart fuli of—I won't swear it was mangeia, 
and a person with a back like a telegraph 
post, and wearing I am stre the same biue 
ehirt—bis Nerene Highness the Squire of 
Bridge Fad. 

Foreseeing no danger, 1 drew up sat the 
gate and watched. “ur {riend the teie. 
graph poet stared me straight in the face 
with s way he has—I could not help rec- 
Ognizing the manner of bim as fer in- 
voice; and | supposed I showed it, for he, 
too, showed recognition, and be took off 
bis hat and staiked up to me. 

“I am sure! know you,” be said; ‘you 
are cousin to s friend of ours—you are 
Ureula, I bave seen your photograph.” 

“My name is Ursula,” I said; “but! 
have t get home to dinner, so I'1m afraid 
I can’t wait at the present moment.” 

“Ob, I won’t detain you,” said he, not 
snubbed in the slightest degree. “I ouly 
wantto ask you your cousin’s address. 
She was kind enough to write to me a long 
time ago, but she never putany sddress 
on the top of ber letter. You know bow 
careless she is,” he said, patronizing!y; 
“when she goes out eketcbing she bas to 
run beck three times for her things. She 
wants some one always looking alter her 
—s maid—or a husband,”’ he said, with an 
im pudent twinkle in bis eye. 

“I knew she had no fixed address, and 
that ebe and her mother were wandering. 
So I wrote to heratthe town which was 
om the postmark of ber letter, and I got 
the confounded thi: g back again. Then I 
took a train io the town, but nobody there 
could teli me. 

“] knew she was somewhere near by at 
her cousin Ursale’s, and I even went so 
far as to stop a fellow who was going out 
bunting and sek bim.” 

“If you’d only ask for Ursula, he would 
have told you.” 

“] wish I bad. Then! calied at the 
hotel in London, and they knew noth- 
ing.” 

“And you couidn’t find the silly girl; 
that was trying,’’ I said. 

‘*Yea, it hit me rather herd,” he replied, 
and looked me very straight in the face. 

“And you’ve had floods bere?” I said. 

“Yea, we've had floods. Is she mar- 
ried 7”’ 

I felt half inclined to tease him and say 
“Yer: but, to tell the truth, I was afraid 
of the commanding viae eye that matches 
the shirt. 

Then he darted away to heave the cart 
out of s rut, and said when be came back, 
in s familiar way as if be were my cousin- 
in-law already; ‘The driver’s an ass!’ 
Then he pulled s penci! and paper out of 
his pocket for me to write your sddress. 

He'll be in Northamptonsbire by the 
time you get this letter, or perhaps it will 
arrives few minutes before, just in time 
to give you warning to put on some of 
those new clothes you bought at the sales. 

I always knew you would mskesa mad- 
die of that letter if I didn’t guide the pen. 
Ah, my dear, there’s some discipline tn 
store for you when you become Mra. Bris- 
tow: I see it; and it will do you so much 


good! Yours, 


TURNING NIGHT INTO DAY. 


U RSULA. 





The newspapers recently reeorded the 
death of a iady who for many years effect 
nally bid herself from her fellow-creat- 
ures, living in the strictest seclusion, and 
rising at about the hour when most peo 
pie ge to bed. 

Although this unnatural modeof life 
would seem to possess few attractions, it 
ie of set purpose adopted by inore eccen- 
tries than most foik would credit. 

Nombers of misauthrepists, ‘freaks,’ 
and others,turn night into day snd day 
into nigbt, thougb you rarely hear of one 
opless be or she is found dead 

A lady whom the writer knew never 
once saw the aun for years. S:@ was sep- 
arated from ber busbsend,a clergyman, 
who made her a \iberai allowance. 

With ber income, indeed, she might 
have lived very comfortably. But «be de. 
literately shot herseif off from the world, 
even going *0 far a# to have the windows 
ofthe two rooms she occupied ehuttered 
ao that bardiy any light could penetrate 
them. 

Twelve out of every twenty four hours 
apentin bed, rising about 6 p m. and re 
tiring about’ a m., and she never took 
any exerciss or saw anybody except her 


servant 
d not kill ber, 


If ber nocturnal! babite di 
they douttiess hastened her end. She 
died young, baving refused until the :ast 


day of her iliness to se64 doctor 


inthe sametown in which this re¢.use 
dragged out a wretched existence, there 


stood, and still stands, a row of empty | 


houses. When these tenements were ali 
occupied, the owner had «a dispute with 
the local governing body about the pay- 
ment of rates. 


In pureuance of thet foolish policy | 


known as “cutting off one’s nose to #pite 
one’s face,”’ he gave ail bis tenants notice 
to leave, and scon after the property began 
to go to rack and ruin. 

After the expiration of abouta year, the 
landlord added to his reputation as a 
“crank” by taking up his residence in the 
upper portion of s house in the middle of 
the row. Thenceforward he was never 
known to be out of doors in the daytime. 

The local policemen often saw him ram- 
bling about at night, and from dusk to 
dawn « iight could be seen burning in Lis 
garret window; but whilethe world was 
awake be was presumably asleep. 

How the man obtained his food end 
other supplies was a theme on which the 
gossips were vever tired speculating. 

Either he purchasea them dtcring the 
early part of his wanderings, or they were 
brought to him by somebody in his con- 
fidence. 

Another class of people who sometimes 
lead a batlike existence are ‘‘freaks.’’ 
Usually, human monstrosities are very 
cheerfal and light hearted; but now and 
again one is morbidly sensitive about his 
personal appesrance, and in that case he 
may, perhaps, take his walks abroad be- 
tween midnight and dawn. 

In sn up-country town, for instance, 
there lives a most repulsive looking young 
feilow, whose father was so sorry for his 
boy’s «fiiction, that he ignored the claims 
of bis brothers and sisters, and bequeathed 
bim every farthing he possessed. 

The “‘freak”’ consequentiy has ap in- 
come sufficiently iarge to keep him, as 
weli as his sisters, who live with him. 

His dread of being seen vy « stranger is 
euch that he stops in bed for the greater 
part of the day, and rarely leaves his room 
before dark. 

As for going into the streat, he would 
not do that for untold wealth until mid- 
night, and not then without being «'osely 
muffied up. Bat when the thorougbfares 
are deserted be walks about for hours, 
never returning home bafore dawn. 

A policeman bas known him to be ab- 
sent from his residence from 12 p.m. to 
about 7 45a.m.,and the presumption is 
that ke was rambling about all that 
time. 

Another case in point waa related to the 
writer by aconstabie. One vight the offi- 
cer saw a man stagger and fall. ‘(ioing to 
the pedestrian’s assistance, he was bhorri- 
fied to find that the poor feliow’s faco was 
like a cat’s. 

Presently the “‘freak’’ came to hia sen- 
ses, whereupon the cilicer suggested that 
he should go tos hospital. On this be be- 
came greatly agitated, declared that he 
wae quite well, and, getting to his feet, 
started off, only, however, to fall down 
again. 

But this time he needed no heip. With 
a strong effort of the will, he rose unaided, 
and very s00n be was lort to sight. 

Sobsequentiy the officer learned that the 
man was known to severa! members of the 
force, and that for yeara he hai been ac- 
customed to take long walks in the dead 
of night. 

Attempts hac been made to engage i im 
for exhibition purposes, but bis confor- 
mation of mind was such that he had in- 
dignantly refused every offer. 

Possibiy enough there may be many 


other instances of night-raubiing by | 


‘freake.’”’ Who knows what monstrosi- 
ties come from their hiding-piaces while 


great cities sleep? Perhaps hundreds of | 


poor wretches, ashamed to face tbe light 
of day. 
—__—e—- O—=SSS 

SHou cp Docrors Suave 7—"lt may be 
ciaimed vy #0me,’’ says an eminent doc 
tor, “that the beard is provided ty nature, 
and should be aliowed to remain. So it 
Inay be with the layman; but when with 
the faculty it might prove a serious means 
of contsegion, it were better that no 
chances should be taken. 

‘Jn listening to the action of the heart, 
or in making other examinations, the face 


of the examiner must necessarily come in- | 


to direct coniact with the person or ciothn 
ing of the patient, and a bearded face 
would be mech more liable to be affected 
thereby than tine cleanly shaven akin. 
Many physicians affirin that disease bas 
often been conveyed by this means, and 
bold that the lesa the face is encurm bere 
the better it will te for both the doctor 
and patient 

“There is, beyond «a that, thie fact 
which cannot but be generaliy admitted 
the perspiration of summer and the frosted 


7 


breath of winter, or the dampness from 
rain in all seasons, are not pieasant things 
for a doctor to carry into a sick-room. In 
winter he may divest bimeelf of his over- 
coat and hat in the hall, but the beard, 
with the effects of the outside atmosphere, 
cannot be thus isid aside.”’ 


Scientific and Useful. 


Bac. BEARINGS —It has been suggested 
that economy of operation of street raili- 
reads would be subserved by placing the 
wheels on ball bearings, and experiment 
bas shown tbat the starting pul! re 
quired on a car so equipped ts very mach 
less thanon other care. It seeins to be 
only a question whether the coat of intro- 
duction and maintenance of bali bearings 
is not greater than the «.#t of the energy 
that would be saved by their use. If it is 
not, we may look for far greater station 
economy in the near future, 

New DANGER To FigkEMEN.—At a recent 
fire in the basement of a Chicago electric 
power house, the fireman bad great trou- 
ble in getting at the biaza. They had to 
chep boles tn the floor of the dynamo room 
before they could get a stream on the 
blezing pile of waste. Not waiting for the 
dynamos to be shut down, they crept 
througb the biack smoke and turned a 
stream on the flames. In an instant they 
were flung to the ground with great vio- 
ence, and the hose was sent flying into the 
air. A heavy current bad passed along 
the stream and bad shocked them. Though 
unconscious when rescued, they quick!ly 
recovered. 

AN EvLectrric Haxnsom.—The new elec- 
tric hansom which is now plying in New 
York bas some ad vantages over the ordi- 
pary hansom as well as over the motor 
car. The reader will see from the idea 
that a “fere’’ can easiiy step in and out, 
while his view is unobstructed by a borne, 
A speaking tube enabies him to speak 
with the driver, and an electric lamp to 
read by night. There is no vibration, and 
the motor is noiseless in action. The 
electricity is carried in accumulators un- 
der the reat of the driver, who controis 
the starting, stopping, and brake mechan- 
jem by hand levers. The veticie runs on 
pneumatic tires, and a beil warns people 
of ite approach. Itcan attain a speed of 
twenty five miles an hour on « level road, 
but fifteen miles an hour i# regarded aa 
the moat suitabie rate. 











Farm and Garden. 
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ANTS ON THE Laws —RBieu!phide of 
carbon placed in the ground at or near the 
anthill will destroy the insects, Taken 
dibble or sharp stick and thurst it into the 
ant-hill, making a hole six or eight inches 
tn depth; into this pour about two table- 
spoonful of the bisulphide, and then press 
the soli together at the surfecs to close the 
hole. The fumes of the liquid will pene- 
trate the solliand kill the ants. This in 
the most ¢fleotive cf all the mean that 

bave ever been employed for this purpose. 
| LAND oR Crop.—The old question 

whether it is better to manure for land or 

for crop is not much asked nowadays. 
The loss of origina! fertility of soll and 
| thé narrowing profits on crops require 
| that farmers in these times should get as 
néarly full returns a8 pesslbie from all the 
manare they apply. If they manure at 
| all for the fatare it im by seeding with 
| clover when they apply the fertilizer, so 
that part of ite benefit shall remain in the 
clover roots, Besides this, seeded ground 
| does not waste fertility, either by wasl)- 
ing or biowing away a= that ieft naked in 
| winter is sure to do. 








| Hitis v. VALLEYS —Oo @# hill would, as 
| aruie, be a warmer situation for a house 
than in @ vailey. Im tne latter «jtuation 
| the moisture rising from the ground 6va- 
poratee, and in so doing abreorta con- 
siderabie heat from the eurrounding at- 
inosphere, with the result that the air of 
the valley becomes much coider and con- 
deneés the evaporated moisture. Moist 
situations aré always coider than dry 
ones, and houees should therefore nct be 
bulit in a valley, where tbe ground must 
receive ibe moisture from the hLigher 
lands on @ach sida Of course, «a house 
situsted low down gaius « certain anmiount 
of shelter from cold winda, but this i« 
inore than counterbalance! by wu pre 


; 
ence of damp. 
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them an injustice; the grotesque has ne 
legitimate connection with grace and 
strength intelligence. Even the 
bullet-headed bulldog, whose beauty lies 


and 


in his ugliness, deserves better of us 
than to be tricked into a laughing-stock, 
and made the spert of a gaping au- 
dience 


however at the best but 
side-issues in the training of animals. 


Tri ks are 


A pug-dog and a poodle certainly seem 
to fall short of their life if 
they cannot beg and ‘‘truat’’ and ‘‘lie 


mission in 
lead.” and perform the numerous tricks 
which appear to belong by prescriptive 
But that 
cause they aeem to have no work other 
that of 


Generally speaking, al! 


their breeds is be- 


right to 
than being petted and being 
amusing ani- 
nia.s capable of being educated can be 
mankind, and the 
that 


made of service to 


best training ie manifestly which 


most effectually brings out the useful 
jUaiilies 
There may not be much difference in 
peaunt of education in teaching a re- 
friever or a spaniel to fetch a hidden 
handkerchief or fallen game, yet there 
: wide enough difference in the 
t \ { ts W Spaort x lowe 
Ss}. y if seems ludicrousiy out of 
we ote pat them through a course of 
a -tra Nd It is Ae tral be a 'd 
to be am ehank or a fool, in the old 
sons { t ter when one might 
‘ ‘ eqjua eXpet tur f labor 
ave made him a Wise man and a Use 
‘ member of @ ety 
Huma genuity is for ever search- 
ng for a new outlet, useful or other- 
Wise, at snot therefore surprising 
at fr mmemorial men should 
Ve set themselves the arduous task of 
trait x anima.s in Ways most unex 
pes tend The ancient Romans trained 
' tate walk upen the tght-rope, 
and the Svharites taught thetr horses to 
dance to music, =) that the feats of the 
is have not advanced much with the 
, . - 
Beak n his “History of In 
. mentions that rather more 
4 mal vears ago an English- 
allie W, ma made himself 
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es sah a manner that they not 
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_cruelly-coercive treatment. 





of course possible to obtain a certain 
kind of obedience from animals—es- 
pecially from dogs—by the use of the 
whip and the boot. Indeed it has passed 
into a proverb that ‘‘a dog, & woman, 
a walnut tree—the more you beat ’em 
the better they be;’’ but any experi- 
enced trainer will tell you that you can- 
not obtain the highest results under the 
The most 
the whip will do is to obtain a kind of 
negative obedience. Though a dog will 
stand a deal of harsh treatment without 
losing its attachment to its owner, you 
cannot whip intelligence into it or teach 
it tricks at the toe of your boot. A 
cruelly-treated dog or any other animal 
soon has its spirit broken, and it is not 
under these conditions that you Can 
coach it into brilliant accomplishments. 

It is strange that so many men who 
have to do with animals all their lives 
do not what is 
knowledge among those 
studied the question—that cruelty does 
You no doubt labor a 
donkey into quickening its pace, but, if 
you bring it up on the stick, it will be a 


recognize common 


who have 


not pay. may 


far leas useful and more unwilling ani- 
mal than if you treat it with kindness. 
(4 course, having been trained to know 
I ther incentive than cuffs and blows, 
itis not to be expected that an animal 
should suddenly become amenable to 
soft words and coaxings. But those who 
the most of an animal’s 
treatment. 


would make 


capacities must use gentle 
We do not say that a horse or a donkey 
argues that he will obey a kind master 
and rebel It is 
aimply that a course of cruelty has such 


includ- 


against a cruel one. 
a mental effect on all animals, 
ing human beings, that they become 
incapable of developing to 
the matter of brute 


absolutely 
the full 
strength. 

In short, on the treatment and educa- 
tion of animals of the domestic service 
clase depends the making or spoiling of 
them. And to no doea this 
more particularly refer than to horses 


eveh in 


animals 
and sporting-dogs. The importance of 
the early education or breaking of a 
horse is immeasurable; though 
perfect temper cannot be put in the 
of inherited vice, or action and 


and, 


piace 
stamina be given where there is no good 
blood, yet the preliminary training may 
make all the difference to the value and 
capacity of a horse. The aame may be 
sald of sportung-dogs; and, though the 
rule applies less forcibly elsewhere, it is 
almost invariably true. The old stories 
f prisoners and others who have made 
ets of the 


and his 


most unlikely animals— 


hare, for instance— 
iosely the intluence of hu- 
man beings may approximate all kinds 
We look 


omestic animals as, in 


f animal intelligence 


Upon 


} their various 


Apacities, the fnends of man; and we 
should not forget how much closer and 
more Valuable friends they may become 
if we piay our part of schoolmaster in 


telugentiy and humanely. 





Tk) not think of your faults 
f others’ faults 


4 aa 





still less 
In every person who 
mes near you look for what is) good 
and strong: honor that, rejoice in it, 
1, as you can, try to imitate it, 


- 
ae) 


and 
your faults will drop off like dead leaves 
when autumn comes. 

THERP are two ways of getting rich 
one byw adding to our possessions, the 


The 





ing our desires 


ther by diminish 


atter is much the easier and readier 
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Correspondence. 








BeLL.—“To throw up the sponge’’ jx 
borrowed from the prize-ring, it formerly tx 


| Ing the custom, when a prize-fighter had bee; 





worsted, for his second to throw up the spony. 
used tor wiping bim off. 


READER.—A procurator was the goy- 
ernor of » Koman province, having especia! 
cbarge of the revenues and collection of taxes 
Pontius Pilate was # procurator, but owing to 
the rebellious character of the Jews, he was j1- 
vested with the power of a pro-consul. 


M. (C. P.—The fourth wife ot Henry, 
VIIL, of England, was Anne of Cleves, whom 
Henry wedded with reluctance, to please the 
Protestant party, and make friendsamong the 
Protestant German princes. He divorced her 
in «1x months. 


GEORGIE.—You acted somewhat incon- 
siderately, but not without provocation. You 
must now walt until the gentleman calls, anid 
then frankly tell him exactly what you have 
written tous. You should bave done this be- 
fore. Treat your admirer with a little more 
candor and courage. Do not be afraid when 
your own dignity requires to be maintained. 
He will bow when be is shown that he is so 
clearly in the wrong. 


N. P. S.—What are known as the He 
and She Bibles are those reprinted frem the 
first two issues of our present Bible, in one of 
which the ftiteenth verses of the third chap- 
ter of Kuth reads; “He went into the city: 
and the other, “She went into the city.’ The 
“Wicked” HKible gets its name from the fact 
that the text of the Ten Commendments was 
set up with the word “not” omitted where it 
abould have been Inserted, and inserted where 
it should have been left out. 


R. G. L.—Though a dic.ionary is indis- 
penaable for looking up the spelling, pronoun- 
ciation, and meaning of individual words, ne 
study of it will make you # correct talker of 
the English tongue, for talk depends upon the 
pronounciation of words in combination with 
each other, andon tone and quality of voice. 
You can only learn how to speak well by lis- 
tening to those who speak well. That depends, 
again, op knowing who it is that speaks well. 
There are villages in this country in which 
acarcely one person speaks the English that is 
independent of locality. It is by the Imita- 
tion of good talkers—that ts, those who talk 
correctly, Witbout being tine or finikin—thbat 
you will gradually fee! it is natural to speak 
correctly. 

F. R. G.—A ship's rate of speed is found 
by a line about 900 feet long on a reel having 
one end fastened to a thin triangular piece of 
wood called a log. The bottom of the log is 
loaded to make it stay vertical when tossed 
into the sea. It then remains in the same 
place or is supposed to: in the water while 
the line is unwinding from the reel. The line 
is divided into parts of 51 feet each, called 
knots, or 1-l4th of a nautical mile. Since a 
half minute bas the same ratio to an hour 
that a knot has to « nautical mile, the ship 
runs atthe rate of as many nautical miles an 
hour as it runs Knots in balfa minute. If, 
Say, IY Knots pass in half a minute, the ves- 
selisthen running atthe rate of 19 miles an 
hour. 


A. L.—A man generally loves his wife 
better than his children, beeause he has tor he: 
a double love, as a busband and as mother of 
hie children. A woman, who should perhay- 
be of like feeling with her spouse, on the othe: 
hand, has a greater love for herchildren tha: 
her husband, and often indulges them to bi-< 
and their detriinent. Tennyson has written « 
poem about this in bis later verses. Many 
women willindignantly repudiate the asser 
tion here made, but on the whole it will t» 
found true. Some wives love their husbands 
with a heart-whole love: but it is astonisbin. 
bow soon a widow with grown-up childre: 
consoles herself for the loss of ber 
half, whereas old and tond 
often die so 


wor. 
widowers ver 


F.—We wish we knew your object in 
asking about the social life of the tsland of 
Porto Rico. If it is detailed tnformation Yo 
want for local coloring, of course we have not 
the space to supply it: but, if the question 
your mind te whether life there is desirable for 
an Amercian woman, the matter ie mu 
simpler. Home-life in all the West Indian i+ 
lands is very similar in character when yo: 
reach the sugar estates, with the general d 
ference that for American people, especial. 
American Women, the difficulties and 
strangeness are much increased in the islan 
under Spanish rule. The thoughts and cu 
toms, of the Spaniard are not our though! 
and customs, especially when be is abroa 
Porto Rico is a naturally rich island, with 
considerable diversity of climate, tbat make- 
living easier to those of our nurture than 
some of the West Indian tslands:; but 
American Woman at home cannot imag! 
the complete change she would experience 
coming from a household made up, down t) 
the most menial servant, of white people, & 
household made up of negroes, and a soc! 
in a practical, if notin the po. 
sense, of every shade of mankind, from * 
to black 
how the wl 


that consists, 


t 


Oniy those who have traveled kK! 


Ole texture of character is ail« 
| by race and by tropical environment. | 
Spanish or Portuguese rule in the tr 
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phere of ber race 


FAILED. 





alled of the goal which once had been my 
aim, 
The distant port for which I once had sailed, 
J think the graven words above my natne 
Must be: “He failed.” 


“led to achieve the vision and the quest, 
rhe self-forgetting and self-sacrifice; 
bailed to attain the heritage of rest 
Beyond all price. 


bailed to retain the birthright, baving sold 
lor passing pleasure, and from fear of pain; 

Paving the wage of God's eternal gold 

For timely gain. 


hailed of the purity that purges sight, 

Ihe taith that nourishes with daily bread; 
Failedof the hand that reaches through the 
7 night 

To guide our tread. 


Pailed having lain his hand upon the plow, 
So soon to falter and 80 soon to tire; 
alled, though the God of life may even now 
Save as by fire. 


However bright life’s afterglow may flame, 
If storms retreat that have so long assailed, 
I think the graven words above ny hame 
Must be: “He failed.” 
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An Andromeda. 


BY G. F. 8. 


ROCKY ridge in Australia crowned by 

stunted gums stood out, purple and 

J impressive, against the orange 
yvlory of the dying sun. 

The sky, free from clouds, gave back 
the hues in every degree of tint, and cast 
them despairingly into the sombre shad- 
ows of the gullies which scored the ridge 
down trom its summit to the rock-piled 
at its base, throwing mysterious 
ind clinging tragments of haze over the 
monotonous vegetation, and making a 
hundred fairy vistas appear where, in 
the broad open glare of noontide heat, 
there were only gnarled, twisted, scraggy 
vu, and barren, sun-scorched soil, 

Ilulf-way up the steep slope that faced 
the setting sun, a bushman’s rough- built 
hut caught some of the glow; and the 
root, rudely fashioned from dried sheets 
of bark held down by long thin saplings 
lnid crosswise over them and pinned in 
careless and untitdy manner, took to itselt 
touches and glints that hid the ragged 
edges, and turned the weather-worn sap- 
lings and the crude, shapeless, smoke- 
stained chimney into musty architectural 
triumphs, mellowing the dull and prosaic 
surroundings of the dwelling into poetic 
fantasies, until the thin wreath of blue 
smoke which rose in the calm air was 
a token of homage rising from the sacri- 
ficial altar of some mystic, soulful sun- 
worshipper. 

From somewhere in the shadows, far 
below, there came the faint tinkle of a 
cow-bell, subdued by distance into the 
mblance of sweetness. 

The short-lived, spasmodic chirps and 
twitters of the bush birds quivered here 


ereek 


oid there, and away down the gully, 
where the creek was trickling amongst 


the rocks and boulders, a pool of water, 
tinged by the glory overhead, smiled 
is it lay, a pateh of color framed in dark- 
cning shade. 

\ bush track stretched away from the 
hut door and eurved round the shoulder 
tthe ridge in its descent, by a long, 
teep grade, down to where the land, 
thickly timbered and free trom boulders, 
vas level and fair for cultivation. 

\t the bend, just where he would be in 
fall view from the hut, a man stood lean- 
ny on an axe, his eyes tixed with a 
trange yearning upon the vista of color 
ind shadow betore and below him. 

‘“<racious! if Leould only paint them 

undsin with the sunset I'd have the 
vhole bilin’ of the Royal Academy at my 
feet,’ he exclaimed, rapturously, as the 
melodious call of the stock-whip bird 
echoed along the gully. 

Then he lapsed into silence again, 
drinking in the harmonies of color by big 
vental gulps, and straining and choking 
1 bis haste till he lost the tiavor, and was 
nly conscious of the bulk. 





\nother sound came to his ears and in- 
errupted the spell of his tascination. It | 

is the coo-ee ot a shrill-voiced woman, | 

d came from the direction of the hut. 

lle started, and, facing from whence the | 
sind came, sent along its answer, fol- 

ving the ery with a soft whistle, as he 
uuldered the axe and = resumed = his 
mused 
thre 


he 


ong. “Ilere’s 


right,”’ 


Llliance vn h had 


ned f tH 


le the heavens a vast pulsing realm of 


eauty a tew minutes earlier. | 
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“Well, it’s done now, and the sooner it’s 
over the sooner it’s ,’ a contraction of 
the brows and a tightening of the mouth 
finished the sentence. 

As he neared the hut he saw the figure 
of the woman in the doorway; a large- 
framed, powertully-built woman with a 
masculine fashion of pose, and a vehem- 
ent, grating voice. 

“Look you, John Wallis; me and you 
ain’t goin on no more in these tracks, Ull 
tell you. Here’s three hours and more 
since you went out to fetch back the axe 
you'd left behind, with your rot about 
pictures and such rot in your head, and 
now the sun’s down and the cow ain’t in 
nor no wood for the tire and nothin’ done. 
You'd best clear out altogether, I take it, 
and letme run the place alone, You're 
no more good nor a bald bandicoot.”’ 


“Now don’t get seotty 





with a chap, 


Kitty. Its all right. I was——-” 
“Yes; you was moonin’ and moonin’ 
over some weed or other, and afoolin’ 


round doin’ nothin’ because there was red 
in the sky when the sun went down or a 
pee-wee awhistlin’. I know, and I’m 
about full of it, d’ye hear?” 

“That’s not like my little Andromeda,” 
the man answered quietly, with a 
dued capitulating tone in his voice. 


sub- 


“O, drat you and your rot; get some 
wood in!’ she exclaimed, as she tlhounced 
round and went into the hut, leaving her 
husband stand silent. He looked away 
over his shoulder. 

The last faint sheen of light 
through the trees on the top of the ridge, 
and, almost reverentially, he took his old 
hat from his head and brushed baek his 
untidy hair as be watched the last glint 
give place to the deep blue of the tropic 
night. 

“Tt’s a bit hard on a poet and artist, but 
it’s got to be done.” he said softly. “Ah, 
well, it won’t be for long,’ he added, as 
he went round to the side of the hut and 
chopped at a log in the dusk, 

Three hours before he had placed it’ in 
position tor cutting, only to tind when he 
turned for the axe, that it was notin its 
accustomed place, 


showed 


Then he had hunted for itin every likely 
and unlikely spot, until his wife, growing 
angry at his dreamy had 
sharply suggested that he had left it be- 
hind him at the place where he had cut 
the log. 

Ile had looked at her vacantly fora 
moment, and she, further incensed, had 
stamped her foot and shouted at him, 


listlessness,; 


“Of course,” he answered. “I re- 
member now. There was an orchid 
” 


flower, and I 

She had interrupted him again, forcibly 
and angrily, and he, timid in the presence 
of her rage, had done her bidding and re- 
turned to the place where he had ent the 
log, and tound the axe where he had lett 
it. 

Ife also found the flower anda host ol 
other things te oceupy his mind until the 
lengthening shadows warned of the tlight 
oftime. But not of the objeet of his com 
ing. 

“Pil have to hurry if I the 
blue mists in the gullies,” he muttered. 
That he carried the axe over his shoulder 
ashe hurried up 
accident of chance. 

Ashe now. stood chopping at the log, 
his mind was wandering over his mental 
picture of that It the 
stantand ominous clatter inside the hut 
that kept him to his work. 
came out, and from the corner of the hut 
called to him. 

“Tlow can you chop 
fool ?”? she snarled. 

“It's all right, Kitty,” he answered 
weakly, and she had thung round and 
gone back inside to clatter still louder in 
the fierceness of her wrath. 


want to see 


the slope was a mere 


sunset. was con- 


in the dark, you 


He worked on tor another ten minutes, 
as often missing the log as hitting it, but 
anything was better than to have the im- 
pression of the sunset disturbed betore, 
ashe would have put it, there was time 
for it to burn into his memory, 

At last he quietly picked up the results 
ot his Jabors, and carried them into the 
hut, putting them down by the fire with- 
out a word to his wite and slinking off di- 
rectly after to track the sound of the cow- 
bell till he tound their one beast, tired out 
with its prolonged search for verdure 
amongst the ef stones and 
boulders which constituted the sides and 
lower levels of the gullies. 


wilderness 


He tound her, chewing a sparsely-filled 


cud, near the one pool of iter that a hot, 
dry summer had left in) the creek Por 
as the gullies were, she preferred them t 


millikK bY the morning 


to yield some 


Still more did she object to be disturbed 





| sotunes 


after she had settled down on her own 
initiative tor a quiet rest and cogitation, 
and to drive her up the ridge in the dark 
Was no easy task. 

By thegtime that 
and the man returned to the hut, a slush 
lamp shed its flickering light over the 
rough table at which his wite sat waiting, 
with the evening meal prepared. ‘There 
was anangry look in her eyes, and her 
brows were drawn and puckered. 

“Pim full up of this,” she said, as he 
entered and quietly took a seat opposite 
to her. 

Ile looked across the table with a weak 
smnile on his face, 

“Yes, Kitty,” he answered, “It seems 
hard, doesn’t it?) But genius, my dear, is 
always hard at the start. You wait till 
I'm president of the English Academy. 
You won't call it hard then.” 

“Wait! Yes; wait, wait! That's been 
your tune all along. Wait! We were te 
wait till that thing over there Was done, 
and now we've got to wait still [tell 
you, I’m sick of it,” she said angrily. 

He sighed. “You don’t understand,” 
he replied. “You remember my poem: 


she was paddocked 


‘The price of art 
Isa broken heart, 
Till you get your start; 
Then the people part.’ 


“Wait till that’s shown,” he went on, 
jerking bis hand over his shoulder toward 


a large square canvas which leaned 
against the side of the hut with its face 
turned to the wall. 

“Wait till they see that; then they'll 


part, Dean tell you -net in hundreds, but 

thousands pourmds, Well 

enough tor you then, PIL bet.” 
“Rot! she interrupted foreibly. 
“Then there's the poems. [t isn’t every 


ot be rich 


artist that writes poems as well as 
paints,’ he continued, 

“Writes poems as well as paints!" she 
snarled back. “And loats as well as 


starves, why don’t you add, and lets his 
wife starve and blessed thing on 
the place go to ruin, because he's too big 
a tool——” 

“Kitty, Kitty, that’s 
rupted plaintively. 

“Don’t Ltell you it’s all right? Den’t I 
tell vou the fire of genius is burning in 
me like «a bush tire in a grass paddock; 
and that soon, next month maybe, the 
papers ‘Il be full of me and my works, 
and all the artists in the world will 
flocking ont here ino mobs and camping 
allup the sides of the gullies tor weeks 
and weeks with their hands fall of sover 
eigns, begging and crying tor me to just 
have a look at their work 
hints ? 

“Dom't L tell you the place "TH be full as 
astock yard at a muster, ot tolks and 
bigwigs come from allover the world on 


every 


untair, he inter- 


bee 


amd give “em 


l the off chance of exutcehing a yelinaapse cf 


the 
Lrowh 


me, and adrinkin’ in the 


my 


and 


sigshts 


as I've and) reared 


i yvenius on tall it had wool emough toestear? 


stood out in spikes and wisps, a wald 


nee his wite | 


I tell you, Witty, you don't Know, vou 
douw’t Know what's abead of you.’ 

In his excitement howd 
hand across forehead 
fingers through his 
the untidy, 


hie pranne | 
and 
hinir, further 


ill-sheorn locks 


his 
rum bias 
rutiling 
they 


his 
until 


kempt setting: for 
that glittered 
umphs he 
showering taponm Titi, 

With a gesture of imipationece she picked 
upa knife and slashed vindietively at th 


his equaliv wild 
ter tri 


Vern Thee 


eves, 
in his) enthusiasm 


believed Were 


heavy, badly-cooked bread, whieh, with 
a piece of stale salt leer, coomstituted the 
fare tor the meal. 

“You don’t Know, vou don't Kmow.” he 
repeated in a quieter tome. “Ts all very 
well for you togrumble. It's all very 
well for them: as don’t Krow te laugh, 
But vou wait tll Pm invited te give 
lessons tothe Royal Academy: vou wait 


till oP 
“Look here, John Wallis.’ 


she said. ris 


ing to her feet and glaring at hina as she 
flung the knife down and almost across 
the table. 

“LT tell vou Pm fullot it, When wea 
Was assisting that photographer arel we 
pot married things was tairlw gownd 
Then you started tor yourself amd that 
wasn’t bad. But simer vou got this erase 
to go slodyinyg paints a it t's 
hell, that’s what it is, hell! 

He looked up inte her fs t fi-n 
tures of whieh had still had muuch attract 
iveness in ther, Qhongh tt ve 
and distorted by the rage that . 
ing in her, 

“What a Melporniene 
! if ré I 

| 
tiret rT ey 
“Mg (sond, if you ain ! . t “ 
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woman clean 
“You sd 

lier emotions were many tor 
words and she stood still, looking at him, 
her face quivering and working. 

He, not appreciating the glare in the 
eyes, roxe and went over to where the 
canvas stood, and, turning it round, «teed 
beside itand said, “Look at it, Kitty, and 


silly! she burst out. 


tow 


say if itain’t grand. Look atit. If that 
don’t) ture you, IT don’t know what 
will!” 


It was a great work, so far as color was 
concerned, There was a vast expanse of 
wonderfully tinted rocks and marvellous 
vegetation of 


back ground; 


conspicuous green in the 
in the foreground was a 
pooloft presumable water, above the sur 
face ot which a small boulder stood in 
aggressive distinetness, and Upon the 
boulder was an impressively hued snake 
ofan, as yet, unknown species, 

Where the rocky background and the 
Watery foreground 
appeared, 
hardened 


met, a female ferns 
The pose of the figure was a 
reproduction of Mrs. Wallis’s 
attitude; the face was an 
equally hardened reproduction of hers. 
the ends of the canvas 
there was painted the legend, “Australia’s 
Andcomeda awaiting Perseus.” 


masculine 


Across lower 


It was not beautiful, except to the pro 
ducer, and what enthusiasm there bad 
models while it was 
being painted, two vears before, had leotayr 
sinee died out at 
world-wide 


heen in the broust 
the deterred Derpees cot in 
recognition whieh had mewer 
Now its appearance was the final 
strain upon her control, 

Stooping down, she seized the back! 


eons 


evoornne’, 


ehair upon which she had been sitting, 
amd betore the painter of the eentury 
realized ber intention it) had erashesl! 


through the canvas and split’ the great 
conception into tatters, 

For the moment the effeet of her action 
terrified her, and Planhkiv at 
the rent through had 
passed. 


stared 
Whieh 


she 


hen trisxsile 


He, stunned by the suddemmess of the 


catastrophe, gazed vaceantly in the Sane 
direction. Then the terrible mature of 
the injury burst upon him, amd with 
the vell of a maniac he sprang at bis 
Wite, 

“Nile Philistine! Teonochast ! Toes 


trover of the priceless, die’ he sbeoute A, 


pas he grabbed at the knife she had thrown 


down upon the table, 

Bat in his excitement he Sturbelesd, and 
falling against 
and 


the table, overturned at 
extinguished the Taarvage. As he 
sprawled on the floor, and in the Gaunt 
glow from: the enibers of the tire polavees, bee 
saw his wite, still 
above Din, 


Stapling, tewertngy 
Something was bey his 
ing it, he threw it at im his tremsy, 
cued sam dies Serrseteaboledd ter Deis feet bee saw deer 
tall. 
"ae Ty’? tee 


hand, and, 
breve 


sels 


sbacotate ds “Sir! P'neee hee tange 


anid heedless of evervthimg save the amp 
pulse of the mitment be rusted beesaedbesr i! 
through the door. 

* * * 7 . . 


It was anold story, Australianl!y speak 
that slowly itself thee 
muddled copmsciousnmess of the moam whee 
Inv like a logy outside the W ay 
Llotel, tried) te tanneder toned what 
eatised the awful yrhit conn bats Deemed 
the pearched er woh dingy in bis threat. 


ing, forreeed inte 


Doak 
and 


Wet ated 


Doismaly, alisnost beefesre Bee boaed th pow 
tomoveor tosit tp, t treiticd bee ' 
stguiphliten itself, and facets tratege j 
torted, and pnterweaved wot 
PETEPP TEMS DOMES, cocntanes feo teeectnecery, 

None were very elear att & @ 
that whieh related te hus -_ — 

A mmanot peace amd a tian of wo 1 
come catverthier im bis berceinal ated a ‘ 
emotion which bepeaam wat ‘ oer 
With acurse aml the wish t strike la 
ene cor the other pained aseer 

And yet neither Wi biis cow 

Hie groped his way throws, hiss tarsgele cd 
eomtusion until he vaguely ree 
arrival at the shanty outs } 
Was now lying 

Phe: dined arrived the eves 1 
the ebauracter of am reine hav iny 
struck apateh rich enenuyh te put a few 
hiustecd reel ier dais I’ ket, Dead tt i bits 
face tothe hatnts {| ‘ } 

Lligghtenm oh h 1 oar hem * 
tl atnre Linen 

Dine Way Back Jot ‘ 

j rT te ' 7 
] it al , 
} i 
; . 
‘ ‘ i“ f.t= 
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and angry faces; a rusu of cold air; dark- 
ness and a shock. 
He raised bimeelf upon his elbow. Yes, 


it wee clear enough now. He had been 
“fired out” of the shanty. And his 
money ? 


He thrust a hand Into the pocket where 
it had been, knowing a# he did #0 that 
there would be only emptiness, for the 
Way Back Hote! hat too fine a reputation 
to maintain ever to allow a pigeon to es- 
cape from the trap with a vestige of down 
let alone a feather. 

it was gone and so was the secret store 
he had hidden in his boots, and which he 
had exposed when be had backed his 
fancy for the last time at the game the 
night before. 

There was only one thing for him to do, 
and thet was to go beck, as he had done 
four times already, to work till bho had 
enough to carry him through to the coast, 
and then, when he had it, to start cff and 
travel steadily tothe first shanty, where 
he would turn in and, throwing all his 
good tn'entions to the wind, stay tll be 
was thrown ont—a penniless, sodden 
wreck. 

He was carrying out bis half-formed 
acheme when something recurred to him, 
something which brought a gasp in hie 
breath and aciatch to his hands. Was it 
always going to ond like this? A year of 
longing and working thrown away for 
nothing, and allto be done over again? 
He bed tried that before. This time he 
would not turo back. 

He would go forward and face things to 
the end; and when he staggered along the 
road he was golng from and not to the 
range where the gold was to be found. 

A few weeks iater and the Way Hack 
wae many miles bebind him, and he was 
nearing the piace that hed for years been 
drawing bim tn spite of all Le could do to 


forget it 
“To morrow I'll be there,”’ he mused, as 


he satand emoked a lonely pipe besiae 
hie solitary fire. “l wonder If the old 
erank ‘ll come on again."’ 

For atime be was silent, watching the 
flames as they flickered round the logs 
till he felt the companionsbip of their 
presence und let his tongue speak out. 

“It’'ea rum go,” be said. “A darned 
rum go when you come to think of it, but 
what does a man want to get married, or 
nabbed by anything, save hunger, and 
thirst, and sleep ? 

“I must have been mad, | take ttand yet 
here lam going back again. What for? 
I'm blest if | know. She's dead these 
many years, and if she ain’t, I don’t want 


her. 
“]'m better without her and she without 


we And yet, here 1 am, going back.” 

He finished bis pipe and began enother, 
but still the question held bim. Why 
was he going back? 

He let hie memory stray to the time 
when he bad left his father’s selection to 
join a stroiling photographer and learn 
the business. 

That had been a strange fascination in 
iteelf, for the selection consisted of good 
land, and ytelded sufficiently good returns 
to make the eider Walits a substantial 
man in the opinion of the local bank man- 


ager. 
Rut the district war flat and uninterest- 


ing, and from tis youth the son had 
worrted and fretied sbout matters which 
the parents could not understand, and 
which be was not too sure about him 
self. 

When the strolling photographer ap- 
peared and cisplayed, among other arti 
clea of his trade, views of more rugged 


and impressive scenery than was to 
found within a hundred miles of the flat 
dreary country all around the selection, 
the young man was moved with @ reatieas 
dissatisfaction for his surroundings, and 
an aimiess yearning which refused to be 
quietet until be had thrown in his lot 
with the photographer and lefi his paren- 
tal roof with the reverse of blessings on 
his heat. 

lt was nothing to the father that the 
son abhorred agriculture and stock rai 
ing, and had so great an aversion to fat 
monotonous land that when, as circuin- 
stances afterwards compelled, he took up 
a selection of his own, he ignored good 
promising acreage for rock-piled gullies 
and barren steep. 


Te 


There was no sympathy between him- 
self and his relations, he bad been wont 
to obeerve as he drifted more and more 
ander the dominancy of what, in bis 
reawakened sense, he termed his ‘‘craze.’ 
Hie emiiei bitterly to himsell as he re 
allie? the fact, and looked back pon his 

ne.y j™ liess state over tbe wasted 
years tothe time when he had set out k& 
learn what his father roughly termed 


“that tommy-rot game.’ 
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He might have grown tired of it, and 
tired of the fead with his relatives and 
have gone beck to the old selection bad it 
not been——be stirred uneasily, and 
kicked the log that was burning before 
him as the thought came to bim. 

“For the woman I'm not going back to. 
I'm going beck to the land,’’ he exclaimed 
angrily. 

Rut it was the woman who had kept him 
to bis camera and away from bis father’s 
atock, all the same. 

She, a big-boned pupil teacber at the 
bush school, had elected to be operated 
upon by the young enthusiast, and had 
talked «o glibly over the views he showed 
her, and the beauties of art and the power 
of sympathy, and his own extraordinary 
genius in ‘taking speaking |likenesses,’’ 
that a new phase of life opened before 
him. 

It was not for bim to know that a young 
storekeeper of the township, who had the 
post office and the chief trade of the 
settiement, had but very recently dec!ared 
his preference for a neighboring selector’s 
ceughbter, over the head of the big-boned 
pupil teacher. 

Nor that envy, malice, and unchari- 
tableness had a good deal of weight in in- 
ducing ths choice of bimeelf as the confi- 
dant of a lonely girl's aepirations after the 
unattainable. 


He didn’t slways understand very 
clearly, and perbaps she was not thor- 
oughly at bome on the subject, but a 


pupil teacher has to be possessed of a 
smattering of cults, and the idea of sym- 
pathy end aspirations and artistic yearn- 
ings pleased him and fired his imagina. 
tion into more vivid activity than it had 
yet known. 

He was married out of hand and pboto- 
graphing on his own account in a bush 
township before he quite realized it, with 
the smattering of many cults transferred 
from his wife's to his own mind, where 
they Jostied and jambled and fermented 
untt! he was developed for the further ex- 
pansion of hiscraze. In hie wife be saw 
the one woman of the world who was. to 
him, the very embodiment of art and 
beauty, and from that tims on art and 
beauty ruled him. 

Not always coherently, but persistently, 
he strained and struggied alter the unat- 
tainable, seeing with eyes which oon- 
demned all save the work of nature and 
himeelf. Untutored and uuversed in the 
rudiments of the art, he esssyed what 
could only bave been possibie for a 
master. 

The conclusion was foregone, but he ig- 
nored it, and only starvation could have 
finished the mad career of his craze had it 
pot been abruptly ended through the des- 
truction of bis masterpiece by the model 
whom it was intended to immortalize, 

Five years bad passed since then, and 
now he was looking back and trying to get 
bold of the veriest shred of a reason for it 
all. He used to worsbip sunsets; now 
they only reminded him that it was time 
to camp. 

The few song birds ihe bush contained 
had been messengers of ravisbing glamor 
for him; now he could oniy regret they 
were not big enough toeat A dictionary 
of mythological fables had been bis one 
great delight; now be barely remembered 
its name. 

The dreams had gone, ths crazs had 
gone, and, of course, the power of the wo- 
man had gone too. Bat yet he was going 
back. 

The woman had long «sased to be any- 
thing to him, he told bimseif, and re- 
peated it the next morning when he 
turned the shoulder of the ridge and 
caugot sight of the hut on the hillside 
She was nothing to him, and it was only 
fancy that made his heart throb and his 
bioold warm. 

He gianced aiong the gully, in which 
the purple shades were beginning to 
gather and the cow-bell tinkled and 
jangied. The lasittime be had looked he 
had dreamed of the goiden glories in 
the sky: now he noted the formation of 
the rocks, 

“ll bet my life there’s gold in it,” he 
muttered as he walked on. 

A few yards further he stopped again. 
Smoke was rising from the chimney, and 
round the hut there were signs of com- 
fort that had not been when he left. He 
could see fowis and ducks gathering as if 
for their food —as they used to do when he 
and his model came to the place to create 


the great masterpiece. Ae he looked, 
someone came to the door, and instinct- 
veiy he shrank into the shade. 

N the woman was nothing to him; but 
he felt a cold ecblll pass over him and leave 
his skin damp and clammy and his hands 


clenched to keep his quivering muscies 


still when he saw that form and knew it. 

t's an she was seven years ago. My 
God, she’s dead, and that’s her ghost,” he 
muttered. 

The poultry gathered round her as she 
threw them food, and the man watched 
fearfully, intently, wonderingiy. Pres- 
ently he saw them scatter, and out of the 
door and past the woman there rushed & 
small figure. 

A chiidish 'angb thatcame at the dis- 
may of the chickens floated over to him 
and freze his heart. 

The woman had been and was nothing 
to him now, but—well, he had no child 
with bim. 

He waited till he saw them both go in- 
side the hut, and then heturned from the 
track and asacrambied savagely down the 
gully. 

The land was hie at ail events, and 
would not go off with the firet comer; and 
if there was gold in it, why he would have 
it and laugh beck at those who jeered him 
for selecting rocks and boulders and leav- 
ing the good level land alone. 

The light had gone from the bed of the 
creek, and with his heart bitter and heavy, 
he knew not why, he gathered some sticks 
and made a fire. By the light of the 
flames be examined the rock more closely 
and found what confirmed his suspicions. 
There was gold in the creek and in the 
rock. 

In the morning he wuald look for more, 
ani find enough perhaps to make him as 
rich as— the thought rose unbidden in bis 
mind—as rich as she wanted to be, and as 
rich as if he were president of the Royal 
Academy of England. The idea struck 
bim harshiy. Who was she now, and as 
for the Academy, what was it to him ? 

‘Say, you can’t light that fire there. 
This ain’t no place to camp!’ 

The voice came from a boulder above 
him, and, with a cry, he sprang to his feet. 
It was the rock that bad formed the ba:k- 
ground of his masterpiecs, anc on it stood 
his model. 

“John! John! Why—Y?" 

The cheery ring of the voice went 
through his ears like a melody as the 
woman, not waiting to finish her sentence, 
scram bied down towards him. 

‘Stand back!’’ he cried, as she came 
nearer. ‘Stand back! You’re either 
dead or false!’ 

“John! John!” 

She wailed his name as she stood scarce 





compared, the case seems hopeless. Tis 
mind ie driven out of its proper course 
and is haif inclined to believe that a tore 
satisfactory issue may be found out o! the 
beaten track and a nearer approach to the 
truth in the pages of a novel than in any 
of the archi ves, 

History has been compared to siage 
decorations; where spiendid buildings 
give every illusion of substantiality until 
one goes behind the scenes, when marbie 
and granite are discovered to be simply 
paper and paint; and there are occasions 
when it may be safer to trust to fiction 
founded on fact, than to a supposed fact 
founded on fiction. 

A member of the French Academy 
affirms that, having carefally studied aii 
the public documents relating to the flight 
of the royal family to Varennes, be found 
the only really satisfactory description of 
it in acbapter from the pen of Alexandre 
Dumas. 

The truth 1s scrupulously respected, the 
fugitives are followed step by step, and « 
lesson in narrative given by which the 
historian might safely profit, were {t not 
for the fact that no serious writer could 
hope to maintain his reputation bat at the 
expense of brightness. An amusing his- 
torian must be at once discredited. 

The Chevalier de Ma.son Rouge, the 
most dramatic of all Damas’ entrancing 
novels, may safely be taken as the best 
picture of thetime. It could not fail to be 
the most sensational, since it treats of an 
epoch witbout parallel in horror and 
interest. 

From the beginning of time there have 
been, douptiess, terrible crimes, revolta, 
rebellions—days in which there was no 


_law, no security, no retribution—where 


there bave been cruel martyrdoma, snd 
where the innocent have been the chief 
sufferers; but there has only been one 
tragedy like the tragedy of 1793—only one 
Reign of Terror. 

In years of order and quietness it is 


| diflicult to picture such a day; ite deeds of 


violence seem like dreams: of a disordered 


| fancy: the wildest imagination could con- 


ceive no greater chaos, and le grande rs- 
conteur, only separated from the dramatis 


| persor w of his story by the briefest space, 


was abietodraw them as they were in 
real life—creatures of flesh and blood, 


| with some of whom he had even spoken 


a yard away from his outstretched menac. | 
though not a communist, and had many 


ing arma. 


“Go to the man you’ve chosen. I’ve 


come for my goid, not for you. Go to. 


your child's father——.”’ 

“I have come,”’ she interrupted piti- 
fully. 

“John, don’t 
wenton as hestood siient. “I’ve waited 
all these years, me and littl Andromeda, 
as l’ve called her, and I’ve taken care of 
tne place and the picture, too. Why didn’t 
you come sooner?’ 

Was the woman nothing to him, or was 
itsome of the Way Back shanty poison 
still lurking in his system that made the 
roar in bis ears and the confusion in his 
brain ? 

“I’m sorry I did it, Jonn, but I was real 
mad that night, and Lord knows, I’ve 
suffered for it since,” he heard her say. 

“Am 1 drunk, or what’s up?” he ex- 
claimed, as he pressed his hand to his 
head. 

““Won’t you come ?” ashe said, as she laid 
a band cn his arm, and led him, silent and 
unresisting, up the bank and through the 
door into the hut. 

Beside the fire he saw a childish figure 
with big eyes looking at him, and against 
the opposite wall a canvas with carefolly 
stitched seams running belter-skelter 
across the mass of crude coloring. He 
looked from the child to the canvas and 
from it to the mother where she stood be- 
tween him and the chfid. 

‘Perseus has come,” he said quietly. 
Sl 


The Plot of the Pink. 


BY B C.M 











(PVE story of the iast atlempt to rescue 
} Marie Antoinette from the guiliotine 

is involved in a maze of contradic- 
tions. Memoirs, letters, and police-reporta 
of the day are at variance, and in these 
laiter papers so improbable a part is as- 
signed to the Queen herseif, that no single 
stalement can bé relied upon as correct 
even credibie, 


or 


The ac-ors, the means adopted @ very 
scenes in which the incidents re rded 
took plece are matters of coatrov ersy, and 
when conflicting versions from political 


documents and stolen notes come to be 


you onderstand?” she 


face to face. 


Pere Dumas, as the younger men were 
pleased to call him, was a republican, 


acquaintances amongst the people; it has 
even been thought that one of the actors 
in the Piot of the Pink was personally 
known to him. 

The Tisons, the Simons, the Santerres of 
the Conciergerie were types which he had 
closely studied, and although he may 
have sometimes been accused of historic 
im possibilities, it is admitted that when be 
chose to be accurate he could be as accur- 
ate as anybod y else, 

His novel was just about to be published 
under the tithe of “The Marquis de 
Rougeville,’”’ since that was the real desig- 
nation of the Queen’s devoted adherent, 
when he received a tetter from the son of 
his hero. It was as follows: 


‘“‘*MONSIEUR: —My father’s mark in ‘thé 
Revolution was so brief, and also so my* 
terious, that it is not without anxiety, tiat 
being aware of your republican princi- 
ples, that 1 see his name at the head of 
your forthcoming romance, 

“I would venture to ask with what in-'- 
dents you accompany the bare facts which 
attach to bis name, although I am wel! 
aware of the respect you profess for 
failen greatness, and your sy mpathy w!ih 
noble devotions, 

“Accept, monsieur, ect., etc., 
“MARQUIS DR Rougevitce.’ 


Dumas at once replied that he was »t 
aware of the existence of any descends: '* 
of the late Maryuis, and that although ‘!¢ 
story was wholly in his favor, from t's 
moment the Chevalier de Rougev * 
should cease to exist, and should beco'.¢ 
the Chevalier de Maison Rouge. 

He then received a second letter: 


““MONSIRUR:—Call your story what yo" 
will, Iam the last of my family, and © 
another hour | shall have blown out :°) 
brains, 


o 


‘Dg RoeGEvILt' 


Not altogether putting faith in this 5 
sational announcement, Dumas sent 
secretary for news of the Marquis, 
found that he had im fact destroyed 
seif; bat still feeling bound to keep t 
word, the novel was published wit 
title of Chevalier de Maison Rouge. 

In the first weeks of the Revolatior 
royal family still counted a large nus 





of taithfal adberents, who kept ap the 
illusion of s court, whilst the patient 
King submitted to take a minor part and 
to be almost effaced in the terrible drama 
going on around bim. 

He made no appeal, and even when the 
Temple-gates had closed upom him, re 
fused to believe in the imminence of bie 
danger. It was not until the drums had 
drowned his voice in the Place de la Revo- 
lution that the Queen couid realize the 
end. 

That Europe should have stood still 
with folded arms before the appsiling spec. | 
tacle offered by France in 17% isone of 
the historic secrets which have never yet | 
been explained. The only sovereign pre- | 
pared to take an active part against the | 
Revolution was Gustavus of Sweden. He | 
was about to pat himself at the head of an | 
invading army when he was shot through | 
the breast, possibly s message from the | 
Communista. At ail events the deed was. 
extolled in Paris as noble and praise- 
wortby. 

Bot there was a voiceless sympathy 
for Marie Antoinette in quarters where it 
might be least expected, 12nd many tender 
hearts bied for her. 

It isa painful fact thc i was not the 
associates of her prosperous days who 
showed any readiness to sacrifics personal 
safety for ber sake; they might bitterly 
lament the insuite and the tortures in- 
flicted on her, bat it was in silence and in- 
action, whiist her true partisans were to 
be found amongst the people. 

The list is strange. 

A dustman,a confectioner, three hair- 
dressers, two masons, a lemonade-selier, a 
locksmith, and atobacconist. There were 
even revolutionary fanatics who would 
hare saved her. Toulan, whose confed- 
eracy with Monsieur de Jarjayes has 
never been denied, was s red republican, 
elected by the Commune ss one of the 
Temple guards on account of his ani- 
mosity to tke tyrants. 

The failure of several badly-managed 
schemes had pat a temporary check to 
futile plots when De Rougeviille, return- 
ing from abroad, determined on s more 
resolute venture. He managed, with ex- 
traordinary address, to make himeeif | 
agreeable to Michonis, the inspector of | 
prisons, to whore especial vigilance the | 
care of the Temple prisoners had been 
confided. 

Vain of his functions, and particularly 
proud of his daily interviews with the | 
Veuve Capet, he was easily induced to 
permit the companions of his social hours 
a sight of her in her captivity. 

Even the most turbuient sapscuiottes | 
and the most sustere terrurists were un- | 
able to approach the fallen Qusep without 
an emotion they could not conceal. She 
was so imposing ia her courageous resig- 
nation and the proud impassibility with 
which she met insolence and outrage, that 
she was never approached witbout a cer- 
tain sense of embarassment; but Mich- 
onis, over the convivial cup, indulged 
himself in free remarks upon her appear- 
ance and surroundings. 

Her whitened ieir, her terrible pailor, 
far from detracting from her beauty only 
enhanced it, and her gracious bearing he 
averred would in any case have rendered 
ber fascinating. 

De Rougevili6, inwardly raging under 
the intolerable familiarity of euch revelia- 
tions, was careful to assume an air of in- 
difference, and to appear simply ied by 
the elequence of the speaker into some 
slight curiosity concerning ber. Fivaily 
a day was fixed when he shouid accom- 
pany Micbonis on bis tour of inspection. 

And here comes the important discrep 
ancy between history and fiction, for from 
police reports it would seem that the Piot 
of the Pink was to have been carried out 
in the Conciergerie, whilst Damas lays the 
scene in the Temple. 

In the former case the difficulties would 
have been insurmountabie. To escape 
from that “antechamter of death’’ couid 
not have been attempted with the faintest 
chance of succees, yet thia is the story 
given amongst several equally im probabie 
ones in the state papers. 

It is there related that Michonis con- 
fessed that he ushered De HKougevilie on 
the day appointed into a iow, dark, un- 
furnished chamber where two gendarmes 
were playing at carda; the woman Harel, 
who never for a moment lost sight of the 
Queen, was seated at the window +*ew- 
ing. 

Marie Antoinette berseif stood erect, 
and whilst Michonis bad turned bis bead 
for a moment, the chevalier made her s 
sign, and, taking a red carnation from bis 
buttonhole, threw it behind the stove near 
which the Queen was standing. 

As soon as they were gone, she picked it 


| 
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upand found a paper neatly folded in 
the petals, and informed her that the cheva- 
lier would return with money to bribe her 
attendants, and fuli directions for her own 
corduct in the matter. 

What then is said to have been the 
course pursued by Marte Antoinette. 

It is related that she wrotea reply by 
means of a pin, and cailing one of the 
gUards, confessed to him the means by 
which De Rougeville had communicated 
with ber, and desired him to place in bis 
hands the few words she had written in 
reply before she left the prison. 

The soldier, Gilbert by name, had ai- 
ways treated her with respect, and al- 
though so unusnal s thing might have 
misied her to think him a friend, it is be 
yond measure unlikely that she would 
have trusted him in a matter of such im- 
portance both to herseif and her friends. 
It appears that Gilbert took the psper 
and carried it at once to his superior 
officer, who brought the affair before the 
committee of public safety. 

Michonis was closely examined, but 
made very light of the affair as a mere sct 
of gallantry on the part of a stranger who 
had no ides of interfering in politics. 

The story told by Dumas is more inter- 
esting and easy of belief. It was in the 
spring of 1793. Paris, a vast beleaguered 
city, was in the hands of the peopie. Be- 
sides the organized National Guard, bands 
of disorderly patriots patrolled the 
streets to the terror of peaceable inhabi- 
tants. 

No one would venture abroad after 
dark who was not a well-known Com- 
munist, at the risk of having to pass the 
night at the section, to be fullowea as 
likely as not by the guiilotine. 

One of these roystering parties had come 
to a halt in the middle of a narrow street 
and stopped a young women who was 
hurrying on, carefally muffied and evi- 
dently anxious to escape observation. 

She was rough) y interrogated, and being 
unable to produce thecard without which, 
by the latest decree of the Commune, no 
one was permitted to move, they were 
about toconvey her to the nesrest post, 
when they were accosted by a young 
Officer of the Municipal! Gaard. 

The woman, who was young and beau- 
tiful and evidently in the greatest terror 
and distress, was not long in obtaining bis 
protection, although her appearance and 
manner could only be described by the 
popular word suspect; but being himeeif 
well known as an irreproachabie Demo 
crat he obtained her release, and found 
himself escorting her along the deserted 
streets in the direction she indicated. 

Her gratitude to the handsome young 
Manicipale may well be imagined, but she 
maintained a complete silence as to her 
name, and the nature of the business 
which called her abroad so iate in such 
a time; and when the reachec a quieter 
quarter she begged him to ieave her. 

It takes a good many of Dumas’s dra- 
matic scenes before Maurice Lindey suc- 
ceeds in discovering the name and sur- 
roundings of the heroine of hia adventure. 
She is the wife of a master tanner and 
dyer living on the outskirts of Paris, very 
quiet, homely people; Genevieve, a model 
wife and citizeness, Dixmer, the husband, 
much occupied with hie business, and not 
at all with politics, passing his days with 
bis work men, and bis nights in his labora- 
tory, assisted by a foreman—one Morand 
—a reserved and silent personage, always 
absorbed in some chemical problem, his 
eyes protected by large green spectacies, 
and his bands inordinately stained with 
pigments. 

Maurice is soon made welcome to the 
quiet bousehold. The oftener he appeared 
the better they seemed to be pieased, and 
he never for a moment suspected any 
uiterior motive for their eéxcessive bospi- 
tality. 

One day, at dinner, the conversation 
turned on passing events, which was not 
often the case, the Dixmers professing 
much ignorance of revolutionary matiers; 
bat @ recent attempt to rescue the Tem pie 
prisoners could not fail to be mentioned. 

‘It only failed,’”’ said Morand, *‘because 
there was an aristocrat among the patrol 
who was imprudent enough to iet the 
word Monsieur escape him.” 

Maurice, better informed, repijed that 
greater vigilance had been aroused by the 
discovery of the Marquis de Kougeviile’s 
return to Paris, who had safely crossed 
through France with bis usual good for- 


tune, and having waited till dark at one 
of the barriers, made his way if, uncer 
the disguise of a Nationa! (suard 


Immense sarprise was manifested at 
this news, and Dixmer supposed that he 
had vanished again as soon a@ the enter- 
prise bad failed. 


“Not atali, not at all,” said Maurice. 
“He is lurking somewhere about, but will 
be recognised before he can manage to get 
away.’ 

“W hat is he like’ asked Morand. 

“He isaasmall slight man, but soildier- 
like and distinguished —magnificent eyes, 
which are aijone sufficient to identify 
bim.”’ 

A profound silence followed this des- 
cription. 

“How can he be so rash as to remain !” 
presently exclaimed Madame Dixmer. 

“You are a woman, citizeness,’’ an- 
ewered Maurice, ‘and will comprehend 
the all-powerful motive which in a man 
like the Chevalier outweighs all consider- 
ations of personal safety.’’ 

“And what may that be ?’’ 

“Love,” said the young officer. ‘Have 
you not heard of his love for Marie An- 
toinette ?”’ 

Both Dixmer and Morand laughed de- 
risively, and the conversation was turned 
into another channel. 

A few days afterwards Genevieve asked 
Maurice if the Queen were really as beau- 
\ifal as people said. 

“Have you never seen her?’ he in- 
quired, with some surprise. 

“] have not been long in Paris,’’ she re- 
plied, “and the opportuuity bax never pre 
sented itse!f.’’ 

“Nor do I fancy would you take ad 
vantage of that which may soon unhappily 
occur.”’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ she asked breath- 
leasl y. 

“Citizen Maurice alludes to the probable 
condemnation of Marie Antoinette and 
her death on the sceffold,’’ said Morand, 
quietly. 

“Ah, no,” she murmured. 

“Bat,” continued Maurice, “I am on 
duty at the Temple, and could place you 
any day where you could see her during 
exercise hours in the gardens.”’ 

The offer was gratefully accepted, and 
on one fine morning Maurice appeared in 
fall civic uniform to escort bis friends to 
the Temple prison. Dixmer declared him- 
self far too much occupied with bis busi- 
ness for any such idle expedition, and 
Morand protested he could ill be spared, 
but was over-persuaded, and excusing 
himeelf for his working dress, prepared 
to make one of the littie party. 


The accustomed reader of romance al- | 


ready divines that the green spéctacies 
were more than ever needful for disguise, 
that the pretended chemist was no other 
than the Chevalier de Maison Rouge, and 
that the bixmers were both devoted Kuya 
liste. 

Passing over the bridge of the Notre 
Dame, they were nearing the Hotel de 
Ville when they were accosted by a flower. 
girl. 

“Buy a bouquet, mon beau Municipale,’”’ 
she said; ‘buy a bouquet for the pretty 
citizeness.”’ She heid up a bunch of 
splendid red carnations, and Maurice pré 
sented them to Madame Dixiner. Morand 
had stood apart during the apparently 
trifling episode. He was pale as death, 
but Maurice observed nothing. 

Arrived at the Tempie he installed them 
atthe end of a narrow passage through 
which the (jueen had to pass on her way 
to the gardens. At ten o'clock Lhore was 
a cail toarmes, the clang of muskeétry upon 
the stores resounded through the courts, 
the iron gates opened, and the Koya 
family appeared. 

“The first twoare the sister and daugth ler 
of Capet,’”’ whispered Maurice. ‘The iasi 
to come is Marie Antoinette.”’ 

Morand, white as ashes, drew back 
agsinst the wall, but Genevieve took # 
step forward. Her while dress and rei 
carnations attracted the Quéen’s attention, 
and she said smiling, “Ab, insadame, iow 
heppy you are to have such Howers.”’ 

*‘4genevieve made a rapid movement to 
ofier them, but Maurice isid bis hand 
on ber arm. 

“Js it forbidden ?” she exclaimed, with 
deep disappointment. He thought for a 
mowent and then said: ‘No; give them.” 

“Ob, thank you, thank you,’’ seid the 
Queen, and with her thin white fingers 
abe chose one of the flowers almost at 
random from the boujuet. 

‘Oh, take them, take them al!,”’ sald 
Genevieve. 

“Come, Citoyenne Capet,’”’ shouted the 
officer of the guserd, and she passed on. 

‘She never saw m6,’ groaned Morand 
who was almost kneeling. 


‘But you eaw her, Madame Dixmer? 
said Maurice, inteut on pleasing hera 

nd to everything else 

“Ooh yo, yes, ahe a ad ar 
were to live a hundred years | at 


never forget it.”’ 
The same evening in her prison, by the 


aid of a smoking lamp, her little daught- 
er’s arms round her neck, hiding her 
movemerniafrom the eyes of the guards, 
Marie Antoinette deciphered a few linea 
written on tissue paper, which was tightly 
folded between the petals of one of the 
carnations. 

These told her that a passage had been 
opened underneath one of the garden 
walks leading into the street into which 
she could easily pass through a trap door 
in one of the canteens opened forthe use 
of the soldiers, and into which she must 
find some excure to enter unobserved. 

There was nothing impossible in thia, 
but the plot was dirc»vered through one 
of the accidents which it is impossible to 
loremee, 

The (.100n had dropped one of the car- 
nations, io which there was a duplicate of 
the paper in her own, and a flower xiri 
had been noticed on one of the bridges 
Ainging a whole basket of her wares into 
the river. 

in those days it required much less to 
cause misgivings, and there are suspicions 
which are quickly justified. The trap- 
door was observed; the Temple gardens 
were considered a source of danger, and 
Marie Antoinette waa parted from her 
sister and her children, and driven in the 
darkness of a summer night to her cell in 
the Conclergerie. 





At Home and Abroad. 








In Berlin the hospitals and almshouses 
are regularly soppiied with sweet fresh 
flowers plucked from the public gardens 
before they commence to fade, and twice 
& week each of the pational echools re 
célves from one hundred to one bundred 
and fifty specimens of four different kinds 
of planta for the purpose of botanical 
demonstrations. 

Excluding tracta which were not enum- 
erated in 1881, such as upper Burmah, 
North Laenai-land, and the (liettah sta- 
tions, a population of more than 1 250,000 
was aided to the British territory in India 
during the last decade, amounting to that 
of the entire countries of Spain and Nor- 
way takon together. The net Increase of 
the whole of India, sadininistered and pro- 
tected, is more than equivalent to the 
population of England, and not far below 
that of the kingdom of Italy. 


France knows how to protect the amall 
rights of her people. Anybody who 
doubts the genuineness of an article of 
food that he hes purchased from a Parisian 
tradesman may taka it to the municipal 
laboratory for analysis. It wil! cost him 
nothing to have it analysed and the fact 
détermined If itis unadulterated or adul 


leraied; ani if the latter, the law deals 
with the offender without further action 
on the part ol the purchaser. Tho shop 
keeper in iiabie to be heavily fined, im- 
prisoned, deprived of the few civil rights 
née is BOP poRed to be olberwise entitled to, 
and bas to display consplouonualy in his 
ehopwindow or on bis decor fora year a 
large piseard bearing the words “Con 


victed of Aduiteraion."’ 


i 


Lady tondonderry, of Kogland, wiio is 
deeply interested in the solution of do 
Men Prowems, 13406 « practical «uppers 
tion quile reeoutiy to a northern Train 
it g impeticute for Nervante, ‘Take servants 
ae epprentices,’’ is her dictum. Lady 
Londouderry weot over the principal ser 
Vant-girl troubiesn, and laid particular 
slrese on the do iicullles arising from 
new servant who tmalintains that «he 
nuderstands her duties and refuses to be 
teugol “Housekvepors,”’ she said ‘must 
suffer from thisto toss of pationce, loss of 
comilort, joes of Jiyestion, and loas of 
ehine and boric «brace. Why not tase the 
how eervantinto your hours on an agree 
ment Of epprenticoship? Care for her, 
and iét the ober servants teach ber, The 
Instruction would ba good wages during 
the term of apprenticeship, and when it 


Was over you would have @ trained and 
‘apaevlle servani,’’ 
—--—__- - > -____ -- 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 
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Our Young Folks. 





THE KITTENS THAT STUDIED. 


BY T. KR. C. 

you attend your studies and learn 
something, and keep out of mis 
chief just for one day,” said the old 
tabby cat, ‘I shall take all of you to see 


v2 oe 


the white mice next door.’ 

The three hittens in the basket purred 
and spread their litthe paws, pushing the 
ktraw and each other with great glee. 

“Come along ! said Tom, “let us climb 
out at once and learn something.’ 

So Tom and Spot and Blackie 
up the side of the basket, and tumbled 
outon the kitehen floor one, two, three 
and ran away with their tails up. 

After a long time, they came back, and 
up with their little paws the 
of the basket, and their and 
and peeping Al 
though they were so very young, they had 


climbed 


stood on 


eves 


odge 
Thom whiskers over, 
whiskers already. 
“Mother Tabby,” they mewed, 
know something now. Wedofl’ 
“What have vou learned?” said the old 


we 


eat. “Now each of you must tell me on 
different tact. Is it geoyvraphy or natural 
history ?"’ 

“What's that?’ «nid the kittens, 

“Natural history is about birds ane 
things,” said the eat. 

“Oh! well then,” said the kittens, ‘it 
must be natural history. You first, 
Tom.” And the other two poked him 
with their furry elhows, 

“Natural history,” said ‘Tom, in a little 
piping voice as if he was mewing a les 


won. Phere is a yellow bird in the front 
room, in acage.” 
“Now it is my turn! said Spot. 


sbrcteled Dike te euat Deinea.”’ 

"Now eried Blackie ina hurry; 
‘only one can't yet at hin, because . 

The big cat lifted her soft paw, and thes 
alllet go the basket, and slipped down on 
the sate side, 

“You naughty kittens,” she said. ‘Phat 
4 canary in a cage, You must 
even look ata canary ina cage. Onecan’t 
look at hin without wanting to eat bins, 
so don't! 

“You have been wishing to do the worst 
thing, possilile worse than putting 
your head into the cream-juy as you did, 


wis hot 


‘Tom, vesterday. So mind you be letter 
to-morrow.” 
On the seeond chav, the eat amd kittens 


were inthe garden; tor it was bright and 


sunny. ‘The kittens went under the back 
yard door im search oof learning. Soon 
they came bach, squeezing their litttle 
boclios under the door one after the 
other. 

“Mother Tabby," they said. ‘twe do not 
Jook mt thems: but we dave learned miaore 
patural histeryv. ‘Phere are sevenennarios 
walking wbeout im the bach yard witha 
beige, bonge tren.” 

“Oh, vou silly kittens! sald) Mother 
Tabby, beginning to wash them, as she 
always did when they came to her, as if 
they had never been washed before in 
their lives, 

“Those were not eanaries, so vour mat 
ural history is all wrong. Phiose were 
ehieks the young ones of the ben the 
hen’s kittens, vou know, said Tabby, te 
explain. 

“Those were not kittens, for they had 
only two ley ated Peonn 

“Ob! oll eried Spot, they baad four 
teen! DT rean.’ shee til beeveccgtimer Phlaeh te 
and ‘Poms dangled ‘there are seven of 
them, ser thev must deave lind totter 
legs.’ Spot was pood at figures, 

“My deur kittens,’ said the ent. wou 


brut 
novthing well 


moust devaern the right maries of things, 
le 


enough to perstiade tie to take 


you have not vet ined 


Vou to see 


the white mittee next door. 

“SUP prose Voth pro tip ter thre Selpenolrovconn 
where the little pitts, who own us, have 
their lessons. Pry that) toeommorrow, and 
learn the right thatnes of things.” 

So the nextday, Vs spotand Blackie 
sat tiewily 7 ee Oe imiding outside the 
schoolroom dear 

“Ee: b lens have come tip. Deo let then 
ny said t ehildren. And whem the door 
Wias copeetiodd a tittle bit, im remrebvedd thre 
t! @hittens, looking very proud, 

Butas they sat ina row, faecis Miss 
| thr thie eves Wide open and 

| ! | th hildres Leatagrlae | 
i it te few thiltiites, Miss 
rows { { hitter t 
‘ ! 
, aicl Laateley 
thie tairs i ave aused ime to be 


all. 











; sion pom poor Poms, that he howled aloud 


|} you are good enough,” said the old eat. 
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Dlamedwhen I was not in the room at | 
If you had behaved properly and sat | 
still, you would not have disturbed the 
lesson.’ 

“We did sit still,” said Tom. “We sat 
ina row and looked atthe lady who was 
teaching geography.” 

“And the two little girls laughed all the 
time,” Spot. were turned 
out. We were not laughing.” 

ms heard that a cat nay 
look ata king,” said Tabby. ‘“Butall the 
satme it does not seem right for three kit 
tens tositina row and stare at a lady 
who is teaching geography. You must 
study when no lessons are going on. At 
this rate you cannot expect to be taken to 
see the white mice next door.’ 


said “So we 


have always 


Then came the fourth day. “Let us go 
to Afrien.”’ said Tom, 

“And where is Africa?” asked the 
mother cat. 

“It is against the wall,’’? said Tom, 


“The lady who was teaching geography 
pointed to it, and said, “That is Afriea.’” 
“And PT think there is natural history in 
Africa, for something stirred behind it,” 
sald Spot, 
blackio was a« gentle and thoughtful 
kitten, “Mother Tabby,” she said, “would 


itnet be much better if the lady who 
turned us out did not teach the two little 
girls about Atrien, but taught them to 
entel mice 7” 

“Younre ayvood kitten,” said the cat, 
who was washing Blackie’s face as if she 
Wanted to make the white spot on his 


nose larger, which she never could do. 
‘There is something in what you say. I 


have seen the litthe girls drawing with 
peneils,and |} hear them making a noise 
With the piano; but if they learned to 


cateh mice, how moch happier they would 
be! Now the litthe boy next door is better 
taught, for he seems toecateh mice nearly 
aswell as Pdo. Tneversee any but pray 
ones, but he has benutiful white ones, all 
in a engre.”? 

This deseription made such an imipres 


With longing to see the white mice, 
“You shall not go to see them, unless 


Then the kittens said to euch other, 
“Don't, don't, don’t get into mischief any 
more.’ Amd Pou he would go at 
once to Atriea, for as Spot said something 
behind it, there might be a 
reat to learned; and the little 
girls had gone out, after petting and play- 
ing with the kittens, 

When Tom arrived sately on the school 
room table, he looked up oat the big Ger- | 
rian tiapeot Africa, 

There was no sound, so he looked about, 


said 


had stirred 





and found the quill pen, and chewed its 
tenthers until he remembered that he 
rivigght bee petting into misehiet. 

Then he stood up against the globe; and 


it turned away from his paws, and he 


slipped down. What was that? There 
was a noise behind the omiap. Tom | 
listened. | 
The window was open, and perhaps the | 
breeze had stirred the toap, whieh was 
propped behind the globe apainst the 
wall, Oreould the rustling be mide by 
ranhere He touched the miap with his 
paw. 

Suddenly there was a great bound ine | 


side, and the head of Spot came right out 


through the middle oat Atriea. And out | 
jumped Blackie from another corner, 

Phey also had gone in pursuit: of their | 
studies and oof possible mice and fun, 
Butthev bad gone te study behind the | 


} 
nip, and the study had turned into play. 


looked peeping 
through the middle of the map, that Tom 
resist standing up to box her; 


Sprott so funny out 


eatthel met 


and they hada regular Puneh-and-Jdndy 
play before the ap fell down on the 
table and Tom erept from under it) with 


his tail thiek. 

Binckie, who was the thoughttul kitten, 
the first te remember that this was 
inisehiet and they were losing theirchance | 
ot the 

They straight down to Mother 
Tabby looking very much like the tam 
ous three kittens who “all began to ery.” 

“Wei have torn the big: map,’ they 
mewed. “Ob! whatever will Miss Brown 


Wis 


wreat treat. 
went 


** 


say 
“Butit was my fault,” said Spot, ‘he- 
cause Tputiay head through it.” 
“No,” said Tom, “it was my fault, for I 
touched the front with my paw just when 


poor Spot was at the back, and it minst 
have sounded just like a mouse.’ 

but still I don't like to say," said 

Blackie slowly, for she was a thoughttul 

! hat if was I that! ught Spot 

sheet | ! had 
gz j 4 Little k ifte-ns TT 

il ‘you have at lastlearned something 

You have learned totell me at once about | 


| reatnnerened 
| 


| snows, the finest 
i up everything; 


} you would shake plunis, 


old 


the mischief; and not to throw the blame 
on each other. I like littl: kittens that 
say ‘It wax my fault.’ 

“Itis so unlike what some 
when they break the china and say it was 
the cat. So now we shall go at once round 
Into the next-door garden. 

“We shall get on the fence, and peep in 
at the window of the wooden house where 
they keep the tools and the garden-roller. 
The glass of the litthe window is rather 
dirty, but Lean clean it with my paw, 

“And you shall see the white mice on 
the shelf inside. Dutmind, you musttry 
not to want to eat them: it would be nearly 
as bad as wishing forthe canary.” 

And that was how the three kittens were 


people do, 
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The World’s Events. 





There have been fourteen Popes since 
7 OO), 


. 
} 
a 


or 


ghty-five per cent. of lame people 


| are affected on the left side. 
Whiskers were not worn in 1712. 
ladies rode in hat and feathers, coats and 


periwigs. 


In Denmark the life-saving stations 


, are all supplied with oil for stilling the waver 
| in storms, 


good enough to be taken to see the white 


mice next door, 


A LIFT INTO LAZYLAND. 





Three times already I have told you, 
littie folks, about certain strange lands, 
I wonder now if you will 
presentone “Lazyland 
ter, than the other three, 

Where Lazvyland? 
people would journey there, I 


and 
a 


as well, or bet 


for very 
taney, did 


1s 


like this | 
| sionaries in foreign parts the bicycle now takes 


many | 


The tallest and the shortest people in 
Europe, the Norwegians aud the Laps, live 
side by side. 

In Turkey red hair is regarded as 
women dye their 


beautiful, and many 


hair that tint. 
Electricity, in its various forms of ap- 
plication, is said to give employment to five 


very 


Mnillion persons. 


Among the supplics sent to our mis- 


) & prominent place. 


Of the total working expenses of the 


| rallWaye over @ per cent. goes in Various Ways 


; Melia | 
they but know where it lay, orif it were | 


possible for train or ship to carry them 


there. 


But the way there is too cold in winter, | 


and tog hot in summer. In Lazyland the 


houses are covered with pancakes, the 


doors and walls are made of gingerbread, 


andthe posts and beams of roast beef. 
What we can buy here for one dollar 
costs only a farthing there, 

Around each house there is a hedge ot 


the finest chocolate, Lemonade and gin- 
gerbeer can be drawn from all the pumps 
and wells. 

Kreshly-baked rolls, with raisins and 
currants in them, grow on the beech trees 
andin the meadows, and under the trees 
rivulets of most delicious milk. 
Every now and then the rolls drop into 


this, and thus make fairy bread and milk 


flow 


at ones. 

Ob, wouldn't all you 
taste it! Come along, then, only don't 
forget cach to bring a spoon with you, 
The tish in Lazyland swim ready-cooked 
on the top of the water and quite close to 
the shore, and if a really tazy body is too 
idle to stoop and piek one up, he need but 
say “Hi, bil’ and a fish will at once hop 
into his band. 

Of course, you can 
as you like; also what 


believe this or not, 
I tell you further, 


The birds geese, turkeys, pigeons, and 
Wild fowl are  ready-roasted,  thying 
about in the air, and if it) is too much 


trouble to grasp one, you only need open 
birdie wall 


your mouth, and a wee pop 
in! 

But the funniest thing is to see the 
many plum-puddings toddling about 
Withaknife and fork tucked snugly in 
them thata slice may be taken at any 
time bv anyone not too idle to do so, 


Then the stones whatdo you think they 
are? 

Just tiny dumplings of flour and 
butter, and some are mined with tinely- 
Jn the winter, it 
rains, honey alene streams down; when it 


weet 


teat. When 


and when it hails, the 


} . . . 
drops are lump sugar, mixed with figs, 


almonds, and raisins, 

You tuay shake money from the trees as 

There 
im this 

parimneats, 


are also 
land, 
usetul 


Is 
the most 


large woe and heaths 
lovely 
of all 


prow upon the trees and 


where 
colors and SIZES, 
that 
pull down 


and ornamental, 


bushes, so 
one need ons gound pole koor 
Whatever is wanted, cither for men, wo- 
men or children. 

There are also lovely springs and) bath- 
ing-places in this wondering land, which 
are said to have the property of making 
people young again in three days’ 
tiie, 

There is no lack of fun and amusement 
in Lazvvland. You may play, sing, and 
all day Jong, and when tired just 
fall asleep as often as vou like. 


Forevery hour 


dance 


you sleep Vou receive 
and can sleep 
twenty-four hours ata stretch is rewarded 
with the Slugyard’s Medal, of which they 
think a yreat deal, ; 


two shillings, whoever 


The yreatest blockhead who can do 
nothing, ane is proud and conceited about 
it,can easily inake his fortune, for the 
silliest and laziest person is chosen as 
king, and receives an immense ineome. 

And now you know how one fares in 
Lazviand, and if vou Wish to go toere vou 
should ask a { tian tian that is 

, floor thre atter im certainiv 7 Lt t« 
5 tine 
‘~ : 

, it must eat \ ‘ 

S“ii atiel in La | er ; Y wine 4 j 
succeed in «a rigy Tihis. 


oo 


Do you thinktyou could ? 


little folks like to | 





powdered SUYAr COVers | 


to Lhe Wave-earnera. 
Pulcheria, empress of the Eastern 
Minpire, was the first woman on record to have 
her face pietured on a coin. 
The willow is one of the most adapt- 
able of plants, A in the 
wet ground will altsost invariably lake root. 


Willow «witeh stuck 


two 


he- 


According to a contemporary, 


wealthy Hebrews of Bagdad now own 


tween them all that remains of the anclent 
elty of Babylon. 
An ostrich will never go straight to 


with 
windings, in order, if possitle, to conceal the 


its nest, but always approaches it mans 


localit’ from Obeervation. 

A celebrated engineer is going to out- 
plan the Great Fastern. His latest 
build (nm) feet long 
broad with a draught of 26 fect. 


idea ix to 
a sleniner and Aw feet 

To have an invention protected all 
over the world it ls necessary to take out sixty: 
four patents in many different countries, 


the estimated cost Of which is about = is. 


as 


The Armenians claim direct descent 
the ground that he settied in 
Arinenia bas 
forty-two dif- 


Noah, on 
after the BF hoead. 
been conquered successively by 
ferent nations, 


froma 
their countrys 


For a wager three men recently tested 
their) water-drinking The winner 
aWallowed twelve quarts, the second nine, and 
the thirdseven. All died sery soon after their 
feat wus over. 


poVers. 


There is such a deep-rooted dislike 
the of Ireland to enter the 
Work house that in for instance, 
there are only 1,000 persons in the workhouses, 
These have O00, 


adrlestipe pullers 


corner eootemsty, 


room all towether for 

In the Thames estuary, on the coast 
of Fssex, primitive thorn hooks are still used. 
Rach an of lugworm 
twisted round it,and the lines «o baited are laid 


thorn has about ineh 


about fifty yards from the shore at low tide. 


is doubiful whether the horse is 
found lt* native state, the 
Wild horse of the steppes of Tartary and other 
Old World 
Reendaunts of anituals escaped trom domestica- 
tion. 


It 


now anywhere tn 


regions of thie bette possibly de- 


Cork trees are not 
stand the operation of barking 
fifteen years old. 


strong enough to 
till they are 
\Vfter that timmethey may be 
three 4ithout detriment, 
tothesve and bear for about 


barked every yeure 
and will continue 


LW years, 

Artifical ears are made of a specially 
prepared rubber. Flesb-caols 
they are painted by hand 
the 


tomer, und us 


redinthe rough, 
niesact Imitation of 
of the infortunate 
“touched and marked 


retnaining evr cus- 
enrefully 


WA AN APLISt ss pleture. 

Larthquakes occasionally profit man- 
kind, as in the case of (uzoun-Ada, a town on 
the Caspian. The port of the town was visited 
by an earthquake last year, aud since then it 
has been found open to steamers whieh could 
notenter it before, owing to the shallow water. 


Perhaps the most curious fire insur- 
ance claim ever made was that ofa lady who 
considered herself entitled to the sums of balt- 
a-yuinen, the pluim-pudding and a 
snucepan that had been burntin ber kitehben. 
Phe accident had resulted through the cook 
forgetting lo put any water in the saucepan. 


Value of a 


In continued use of the eyes, during 
such Work as sewing, ty pe-setting, book-keep- 
Ing, reading and studying, the saving point is 
looking up from the work at short intervals 
and gazing at surrounding objects. This may 
be practised every ten or fifteen minutes. By 
K the miuseular tenes the 


rested and the blood supply becomes much 


thus relievir on eves 


“ure 


Frer 


bit th 


iwhman, 


Pole 


and blow Upanything that be could 


go under or zg 


hot et over 





A MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
BY Ww. ™. 


lt nmet, unseen by all now on this sphere 

The once loved form whose dust is sleeping 
here; 

Thrice fifty years unto the past bave fled 

Since In this space was laid the honored dead. 


“Our Mother,” and that she deserved the 
name, 
Carved lines upon the upright stone proclaim 


love with kindred virtues filled her 
breast. 

Her dust lies here, ber spirit's with the blest. 
Now blossoms smile in garden, field and tree; 
What place more fit; ‘twould surely pleasure be 
fo place a flower upon her bonored tomb, 
Emblem of love a mothers love in bloom; 
Maternal love so fragrant on life's road, 

\ mother she, the noblest work of Giod. 


liow 
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OF BLIND FOLK. 


A sturdy, thick-set frame, arms on 
which the swelling muscles stand out in 
balls—in fact, as finely built and pow- 
erful a young fellow as you could wish 
to see, “es he does « series of half-arm 
and straight-arm balances on the paral- 
lel bars. 

“Nothing very extraordinary in that,”’ 
you will say. Yes, but look again 
The poor boy is stone-blind, as he has 
heen since fever destroyed his sight at 
live vears of age. So, too, are all the 
rest of these seven or eight performers 
in the gymnasium. Shut your eyes 
and keep them tightly shut whilst you 
try to do a circle on the horizontal or a 
swing on the trapeze. That may help 
vou to realize how marvellous are the 
performances of these blind boys. 

At one school for the blind, and other 
similar places, blind boys and girls learn 
to do many things that must be seen to 
te believed. They play baseball with a 
ball attached to a long string, and foot- 
ball with a bell inside the ball. At an- 
other institute, some of the pupils en- 
joy bicycling, each string of three being 
guided by a sighted rider. 

Cards blind people delight in. 
hage and even whist are favorite games. 
The cards are easily distinguished by 
means of an ingenious little device in 
blind type on the back of each. A. 5., 
for instance, stands for the Ace of 
Spades; 7 H. for the seven of Hearts, 
and so on. Of course, the cards are 
called as they are played.  Draughts 
and chessmen are easily adapted for 
blind players by a little knob on the 
top of each black piece; and dominoes 


Crib- 


naturally lend themselves to the amuse- 


ment of sightless persons. 


Perhaps what most strikes one is 


being shown over a blind school is the 
ease with which the inmates find their 
way about, running up and down stairs 


and going in and out of narrow pas- 
saves and doorways with the greatest 


They don’t stretch out their 
hands in front of themselves, or walk 
uncertainly, yet they seem to 
run inte one another or hurt themselves 


favility. 
never 


against walls or corners. Self-reliance 
is, indeed, the key note of blind educa 
tien. 

Sind children’s memories might be 
envied by ordinary boys and girls. Many 
of them pages of 
poetry after hearing them read two or 
They learn to read, 


can repeat whole 
three times only. 
of course, with raised type, not nowa- 
days with the ordinary letters, but with 
what is called Braille type; and writing 
net with pen and ink, but on a kind of 
pocket type-writer or cyclostyle. Some 
the ordinary type-writer, and 
actually do 


take to 


one boy stone-blind can 
-i<ty words a minute on a machine that 
diffe 
letters of the key-board being slightly 


: 
n relwef 


rs from the ordinary only in the 


Music is the great joy and employ 
ent of the blind The writer heard 
re ‘ f twe VY In rie i 
; > f; ; 
' ‘ 
nas taken tl piano tuning is “va i ati 


numerous chentele, 


of live lihood lias a 
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and finds his way about all over the 
city alone. 

It is quite marvellous to watch the 
deftness of the blind girls who make 
ropes 
as they twist the tough fibres. And 
such dainty baskets, too, they make, 
with in plaiting or 
finishing. Blind men and boys work at 
inaking mats on looms in a room which, 
though airy, is underground and so dark 
that the writer kept stumbling over the 
bundles of coil and other raw material 
on the floor. [It was positively uncanny 
to hear the sounds of busy industry in 
the thick gloom. 

Brush-making isn’t the easiest work 
in the world even for persons with sight. 
Delicate bunches of fibre and bristles 
have to be carefully sorted, trimmed, 
inserted in the perforated backs, and 
Thousands of dollars worth of 
brushes of all sorts are turned out each 


never a mistake 


tied in. 


year by blind labor in one establish- 
ment alone. 

In the shop is a time-keeper, blind 
like the rest of them. 
the time, he pulled out his watch and, 
delicately touching it with a finger-tip, 
said an instant, 
past four.’’ The writer tried the ex- 
periment himself with his eyes shut, 


On asking him 


in ‘Sixteen minutes 


and only succeeded in moving the hour- 
hand out of its proper place. 

To conclude, here 
the marvellous instinct of locality pos- 
sessed by some blind people. A miner 
had been charitably kept on in a Cornish 
sceident which de- 
streyed his sight. A sudden inrush of 
water flooded a large part of the work- 


is an instance of 


tin mine after the 


ings, and this blind man saved the lives 

of fifteen of his fellow-workers by lead- 

ing them through old, and by them un- 

known, passages to the light of day. 
—_—- - <p -- —_-- 

Ix Panack anv Corrace.—A certain 
peasant and his wife, in Germany, were 
married on the same day asthe Emperor 
and Empress, the peasant’s Christian 
name being William. Their first child, 
a boy, was born om the same day as 
the Crown Prince, after which they had 
five other sons, each of whom was born 
at the same time as the five younger 
boys of the Emperor. 

The royal couple were informed of 


this, and were exceedingly interested in 


the very strange come idence, but this 
the 
namely, 
-it 
was learned that the peasant’s wife in 


interest was intensified when, on 
last occasion of a royal birth 


the litth daughter of the Emperor 


question had also given birth to a daugh 
ter on the same day. : 

So astonished were the 
Empress that they 
and godmether to this littl girl, and 


Emperor and 


have well provided for her future. 
—— 


Grains of Gold. 








Small beginnings may lead to large 
ends. 

' . -biv tr t sto little 

Little troubles are big troubles to litt 
siete. 

Seek not every quality in one indi- 


vidual 


There is no sin that dies a harder 
death than pride. 
The loafer never blames the right 


man for bia tad luck. 
The man who is envious of evil doers 


will soon be an evil doer himeecit. 


No man can be brave who thinks pain 


greatest evil, nor lemperate Who cone ders 


thie 


pleasure the highest coud 


A better thing than “hitching your 
Mavon to @ @tlat im tes greit sour ftinticd ita thee 
hand that tices Clie r 

In order to arrive at a certain point 
a cerTlall = ticst emnal af ‘ 

~ it, 4 ‘ 

1’) més ‘ ft ' 


Their fingers fly like lightning | 


Femininities. 





Nuns usually live to a great age. 


A Patnam, Conn., couple are the 
parents of twenty-six children, twenty-three 


of whom are living. 


‘You are the dearest little wife that 
ever lived,” remarked Newlywed to bis bride 
as the bills began coming in. 


When some people do wrong, they 


waste a lot of time in trying to convince 


| themselves that it isn t wrong. 





stood as godfather | 


The epitaph a man works in his wife's 
face seldom corresponds with the one dear 
friends have written on his tombstone. 


The youth, seeptically: Can you keep 
The 


aA secret? maid, convincingly: Just let 


me tell you some ot the secrets I am keeping. | 


He, impetuously: For the eignth time 
I ask you to marry me! She, composedly: 
And for the eighth time [must say this is so 
sudden! 


One of the largest salt works in Okla- | 


homa is owned and operated by two young 
women, Who expect to pay their way through 
college from the protite of their business, 


Miss Ethel Rebecea Benjamin, LL. B., 
aged twenty-five, of Dunedin, New Zealand, 
having passed the bar examination, is the 
first woman admitted to 
rister and solicitor in Australian courts. 


practice as a bar- 


Overheard at a wedding. Perplexed 
parson, trying to sort the right couple, to a 


morose-looking genticman standing by: Have 
you come to give the bride away, «ir? The 


morose-looking gentleman, grimly: No; but I | 
highest 


could if I liked. 

An English paper says that Florence 
Nightingale “received ber Christian 
from the town in which she was born 
ence, Italy. Her name is not Nightingale, but 
Shore, her father being a Nottingham banker 
who inherited the estates of Peter Nightingale 
on the condition that he assume the name.’ 


nate 


Ladies in Canada will soon be able to 
practise as barristers, for the Ontario 
Clety bas passed rules to this efleet, but makes 
the following regulation as to their dress in 
court: They must be bareheaded, have a black 
gown brhiaerk and wear white 
collars and culls. 


Law 8o 


over a dres-, 
“Tf you wish to retain your situation, 


Mr. Piper, it will te necessary to pay more at 


tention to your persenal appenranece. You 
look as though you had not shaved for ua 
week.” “But Io am growing a beard, sir. 


“That's noexeuse, sir, You must do that sort 
of thing out of business hours. 


The bronze statue of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, which will soon be erected in Martford, 
Conn., Will be 12 feet high, and wili 
Mrs. Stowe seated with a suppliant figure of 
i nele Tom stretebing forth « pair ot brawny 
arms, from which bang broken shackles. The 
statue is the work of W. Clark Noble. 


represent 


A young fellow recently wrote to his | 


newly-aequired mother-in-law «as follows: “1 
send you by express to-day one of Maud « first 
you nay note the efleet of 
culinary instruction. IT would send it try mail 
that vou might vet it but the 
prohitut treatestesissloons of cas 


Primertaiis, Ciseat Vour 


Strtier, 
thie 
ticles Weighing more than four poutieds 

One of the most 


in Pennsylvania ti«s Mrs 


jromtal 


revguiations 


remarkable 
Mary 


atint 


Wolnen 
Non ( aesidy, of 
VMiics 18 


(oalport, Cleartield ¢ rhaew ore 


hundred aud five years of age She Was thre 
mother of thirteen tes and flve virks: mine 
are living and nine are dead. She vavea birth 
to four twins Mrs (uesidy wa teorts its 


County Fermanagh, Ireland, in 172, emigrat 


ing With her hustand and family to this coun 
tr ie ee 

Although the Queen does not permit 
stnpoking in her tintuediate metylitortiocnl, yet 
she Keege On hand «4 stock of Cle tost mtipert 
Havana cigars for ber guests, and the con 
Stimiplion thereof im atest fttin yeur Dhiey 
are Speeially timde for ter Majesty of Clie trict 
enrefully collected totmscco leave *, and when 
finished are herimetiosmliv secled in plies tutes 
lnorderto vuard avainest deterioration, con 
Hoisseurs insisting that the Havana leat j- 


autlected by « chanve of elituate 


A wedding feast is an important cere 


mony in Franee among all classes of society 
h.ven among the very prosorest of the Marisiane 
avion for “a reck- 


bia Ube pore time 


a wedding banquet is the on 


ee pditure of tmaone 


wine and viands In Dorittany «a weddiny is 
even «a more vorgeous affair than in bari«< 
Ata recent wedding ceremony in rittans the 
yuests nutsbered 1,387 nod three tuliocke, 
thirty-six emives, and five sleep were slaugl 
tered te provide Ubem: with wut “ “An 
consumed in large imntities $, is acted 
tien, forts turreis of ! ere emy 

Catechisus for the younger children 
i slo “art x i 
Wii tists t A i 

«t i ear iitt rm 

foth What a 
j imine, 

‘ i: 1 # x 


| HOW OVerUbIrly Uletsaned “*comters 


Flor- | 
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Masculinities. 


a 





In spite of the Closest espionage thie 


diamond mining companies of South 


\fricn 
lose, It Is said, $1,000 a yeur by theft 
Nell: That Mr. Softh igh makes mm. 
tired. Why do you go walking #o much 
; him? Belle: Well, you know hes « pert: 
| gtick,. 
A boy who recently died at the ay. 
of thirteen, in Indiana, trom excessive Strack 


ing, bad consumed to the 
O00 cigarettes, 


pest five yemre 4), 


King Alfonso of Spain iS Tow ten 
years old. He comes of age, accord tem tem the 
Spanish constitution, when he is tte. , mre 
the queen's regency, therefore, bas bet five 
years to run. 

Brown: Met Jones yesterday. First 
tine since he's been muarcted. Bett nen Doiet 


you ask bim whether two ean lve 
as one? 


us cheaply 
Brown: He wouldn't know, hed tave 
to ask his father-in-law. 


The word “costermonger’’ was origin 


ally “comtardimeanger’ that ie te a + Myrgele 
Seller, ‘Their noisy manners were comments a 
Upon In CQlhieen Ritzabeth = day There are 


bra Laorecleon 

Rev. W. EF. Cre eny, a Church of Eng 
land clergyinan, whe died reeentis mt the age 
than 


travel sll 


of 72 yeurs, never held a iis bmg cof trseore 
TO w year, and yet he managed te 
ever Kurope and me julre«l a high rey 


aX AN Arehoeologiat 


In Japan etiquette comes into force 
even With such an apparently 
if 'trte 
rank, enter try 
ate, If mest, eo its by 
two side gates Which Mank it 


the 


Me 
freorge 


“itsageles geamtte rs 


as entering «a gate “are 


thee 


& Tereany cof Chie 


you centre sand 


largest you cotee oof Ulne 


Among treasures of the DPasea 
mnaquoddy, » trite of Indians ix «a bk 
from Woashingwten, 
ariny onthe banks Of the Delaware, Dreceny 


ber 24, 177th, im whiteds bee CX Presses bis pleasure 


tter 


Written reste thin 


Chiat Chie DP eammserresecptienteliow beac meoe pled "tye 
chain of friendsbip tre sont thers the preeed 
ing bebruary. 

After the death of Prince Albert the 
C2tieem went ber the Phiccdstianneds, sanned come eof hier 


first VISitN Was low widowed Joma Weerercae 
Phe two erted together, and When the old we 


brew red 


ian pardon for mot coutroiling tes 
feerdinigen, Chie CQtieen siti stee wen Chetek feral tes 
ery With somebody who kuew exmetiy ters 
she ftedt. 


Oliver Wendell Holoves kept om bane 
a little pile of nutoyraph extracts from: bin 
Writings, and, When: a Vinitor baad resebecd the 
eXtreme jimit of a call, vet 
Of thre fact, thre hereto 


‘ootned unaware 
sel kindly besetned dealers 
one Of these extracts, courte emily making betesy 
te keep it keepenke. “They 
after that, ver ties 
the extracts lubriennt. it greases the 
seni them off, 


a” it mre t mteeyse 
“Peatl 


Way 


bieowe tevtioths, wai. 


Cieorve Pheotime, a 


feos 


aauetd Weretel tas 


young man 


meriy Of Kansas City, Whee veces 


the Sac and Fox ageney, Oklahoman te rites, 
tooclerk im the barge eheral «lore owned 
Mr. bannio Whiister, the wesaltttest geee tert et 
Of the Sine mated Feoow tritve of Taedisates, tesam pevaes 
ried Matiline W hiuisier, her deughter D bee ternal 
im fasaticdmaottie, bagam breen tates) tt hiaaetern 
Serpe taaries, CoWtes triteets bata bee rsedf, aged will 
ilnheritone of the lurgest fortunex j heer ter 
ritory. 

According tro ane seorirevcanit f prolies 
detectives detailed te ooh steeopiif 
piek posckets, mtd * perete otis that « 
IMM lok Lea mer if their « <j" 

Phase heovem., ON **pireote wt te ve Sook 
bite vloves cn V cfeteet eemught sigint Pi 
Of theme tete Whicetes lie Krew 8 me me 
Other day, followed ts i ij 
Cotne tonws~ Jefecta teselt vant r 

Ife snmii riwthit A ! 

abel; **hie bite ! a ries »/ 

Blever years at t las J } 

‘ ftp Sie I ‘ 
btgersatleots sarge! 
He tereuigdist tts } 
terrsimations, an 
eottrollatbio mtyteittor tts mtta weit 
promitionn., Derchay bee ‘ met 
Penitentiary fortwo ven 
ine beeen convicted of i 
ceived stolen trend ? 4s r - 
verting Uber te . ‘ 
pauper of thatetty of« efit ‘ ‘- 

It is said that mine St. Joowie dru 
an) hay « I 
'! ! { ‘ ¥ 
sheives, mand mab ‘ i 

side motor ‘ t 
+ ln of , 
tt - ; 
sf 

ome ‘ 

‘ it Wa 
tian ‘ 

Dr Kh et 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


There is no question of keeping off the 
sun by mean of the parasole with which 
the summer gisl is Hillog ber trunke for 
the coming campaign. Her aim ie simply 
to make ber costume as flatly and highly 
colored as pos#eible, and the parasol ts de- 
cided!y an aid in accomplishing the gen- 
eral effect 

One of the most gorgeous of the season 
ie the “sunburet’’ parasol, which is a masse 
of eiaborste fluting. Then there is the 
parasol composed entirely of cbiffon and 
ruffied from centre to edge. Only a shade 
lees elaborate is the design of brovaded 
silk or satin, lined with s contrasting 
abade and decorated with friilx of chiffon, 
bunches of artificial fowere or now and 
then a group of ostrich Ups. 

A particularly popular faucy is that the 
morping perascis shall match the sbirt 
waist with which they are worn, as the 
summer girl etill clings to the tnost com- 
fortable morning costume which sbe bes 
ever known. 

Thus the new parasols are made of 
chambray, linev, musiin and mull, and 
are prettily 
shades The number of these dainty ar- 
ticles necessary to the summer girl’s out 
fit has not yet been com puted. 

The fancy work of the day is in two dis 
tinct varieties, with lines sharply drawn 
between the truly artistic and the reverse, 
which ie anything not expensive, requir- 





lined with silk of becoming | 
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dreasy occasions dimity and musiins bold 
their own. This summer season is essen- 
tially a muslin one, and nothing is #0 
pretty and girlish as the dainty things. 
The white muslin with the biue sash that 
our grandmother’s wore is not at all out 
of date. 

The skirt bas three deep fiounces of 
musiin over a foundation of biue silk. 
The bodice ia cat quite low and round, 
with a rucbing of white that has a little 
vine of artificial bine flowers running 
through it. From tbe ruche to the waist 
the bodice is bloused with vertical inser- 
tions let in so that the biue shows 
through. 


any scent that may be preferred Put the 


The sieeves are shirred snugly to the) 


arm with a butterfiy of musiln at the 
shoulder held by the blue bows that stand 
up perkily; they end just below the el- 
bow with a ruche and the blue flowers 
like that about the decoliettage. A folded 
sash of blue moire is narrow about the 
waist, but bas side fringed ends that fall 
to the hem of the skirt and short wide 
loops. A stripg of pearls with a tur- 
quoise clasp is an appropriate gem to wear 
with this quaint, old-timey gown. 

A lilac dimity over silk of the same 
color bas a low-eut bodice composed of 
alternating tucks arranged in fours and 
frills of pale yellow ribbon. The tucks 


| come first and the deoollettage is finished 


ing po epecial *kill, and simply @ means | 


of passing away the time without much 
thought of the result 

Something called ‘giant work’’ is a 
large cross sti.) worked in various pat- 
terns in soft art colors on a basket canvas. 


just by a narrow bitof lace. The bodice 
closes on the side under a jabot of lace 
and ribbons. The sieeves are long, un- 
lined shirred ones with narrow lace ru tii 4s 
separating each shirring. A full skirt bas 
a yoke composed of sbirrings with lace 
between, as on the sleeves, and two frills 


| of ribbon about the hem with a big bow 


| over one foot. 


“Serge work” is another fancy, which is | 


simply a long loop of slik or wool caught 
down by anotber siltcb. 

Ecru net is employed in various ways 
as a foundation for !{nen braid traciug 
designs, filled in with darning, and for 
linen applique Ogures finished on the 


edge with faucy stiches, Sijk and linen | 


threads are worked in together with good 
effect. Conventional patterns in al! the 
wall paper designs seem to be in reat 


the side of the jabot. 


scarict silk petticoat bas about the hem 


The sash bow fastens on | 


pomatum into pots, which keep well 
covered to prevent it tarning rancid. 

(2) A flask of salad of], one and a half 
ounces of spermaceti, balf ounce of white 
wax; scent as desired. Cut up the white 
wax end spermaceti into small pieces, 
and put them into the oven to meit with a 
small quantity of the oil. When the 
lumps have disappeared, and all the in- 
gredients are thoroughly amai/gamated, 
pour in the remainder of the oil and the 
scent, and stir with a spoon until cold. 

(3) Three ounces of olive oil, three quar- 
ters of a drachm of oil of almonds, two 
drachms of palm oil, balf an ounce of 
white wax, a quarter of a pound of iard, 
and three quarters of a drachm of essence 
of bergamot. Tbis pomade is excellent 
for strengthening the hair, promoting the 
growth of whiskers apd wmustacbes, and 
preventing baldnesa. 

(4) Take one ounce of spermaceti, one 
ounce of castor oi), four ounces of olive 
oll, and five cents worth of bergamot, 
and melt them together in a pot placed in 
boiling water, stirring the mixture ali the 
while; when thoroughly mixed, pour the 
mixture into pots while hot. 


The Teeth.—The teeth need brushing at 
least before going to bed every night, and 
are better for being cleansed after each 
mtal. Tartar can be removed by using 
pumice stone reduced to powder, rubbing 
it on the teeth with a bit of soft wood 
made into a brush. 

When the gums are sensitive, there is 
nothing better than the chalk and myrrb 
dentifrice. Where the top of a tooth is 
very sensitive, wet a bit of chalk and lay 
it under the lip. 

W here the breath is offensive the mouth 


| should be rinsed with water in which an 
The red frock is a brilliant creation; a_ 


several inches deep red chiffon frilis ar-— 


rauged in scallops; an accordion plaited 
overdress ends just above the frills. 
Chiffon frills running about the bodice 
horizontally, and tight sleeves formed by 
narrower frills and almost covering the 
fingers, wake up the decollete bodice and 
# Darrow band of smal! white flowers out 


line the decolletage and stray over one | 


shoulder. A high white satin belt fasten- 
ing with a sinall square bow clasps the 
waist, 


White as « trimming is very effective 


apd little touches of it like these on the 


favor, but the pretty French work of | 
poIppaedour roses, forgel me nots and | 
louls XV. bouquets if very much more | 
atliactive. 

EKwerald green suede belts are offered 
asa novelty with which to enliven white | 
and ecru duck apd other outing sults, | 


These belts are two inches wide and have 
pickled barness buckles, With them the 
necktie and hat band must correspond, 


Mechanical contrivances for adjusting bat. | 


bands in & moment are for sale at auction 
counters. 

The sleeves of the evening gowns of the 
season may be either long very long and 
snug—or, snog and ending just over the 
venting gloves are 
one would far ey 


elbow, or— not atail 
not to be the extra length 


necessary to supplement the lack of 
sieeves, but quite short, barely reeching 
to the elbow; a very pretty fashion, for al- 
moet every Womab § Upper arin is pretty, 
even if it be thin 

Bleck is stili clung to fondly, although 


it bee lost its distinction and novelty two 
seasons ago. Cne of the handsome frocks 
that a matroniv friend 


takes to Newport 


is of Diack chiffon over black siik, With a 
slight train. An embroidery done in 
iridescent beais of creen and gold roa 
ments the whole front pane), ip some 


lights giowing sofuy and in others scinti 
lating with every tuc 

The decoilettage is syuaré and the cor 
sage of chiffon accordion platted and 
blousing somewhat under three bands of 
the embroidery: the sieeves are unlined 
mosquetairé ones and edging the wrists 
and also the corsage is a barrow reche of 
green siik. A bitof the green and three 
ostrich Ups of green and black are al one 
side of the equare cul bodice. 

A black lace blouse, to be worn wilh a 
pale xray mousseline de sole ekirt, ar- 
ranged in eolid pleatinugs, bas an im plece- 


yvement 


mentabout the shoulders of gray veivet 
ewbroidered with jet and steel with a 
steel fring’, the stock abd girdle are of 


Coral #1. mR. 


An ejually pretty bicuse is of white 
lace belied with turquoise siik and with 
turquoise friis and siock. These two 


blouses are both “unatiached,’’ Dut pot to 
be worn witb a Diack skirt—tmark ye 
but with a pele gray ora white elk, 
buret pialted with any cover, I 
fact, but bieck, avd that ie absolutley 


sun 


ne r 


terdicted ite me il x. wa al 


red frock are a new conceit. 

Another evening frock ready for the 
summers campaign is of green satin 
velled by biack net upon which is em- 
broidered a design of orchids io | et, coral 
and steel. Jet girdies the waist and jet 


atom of permangenate of potash has been 
dissolved; just enough to be used to make 
the water ;ink. Take care not to swallow 
any, a8 it is a poison. 

Crooked teeth in children can often be 
straightened, without applying to a 
dentist, if the parents watch the teeth 
when coming through, and séveral times 
a day press the crooked one inio position. 
Of course where the arch of the mouth is 
defective, the upper teeth protruding over 


| the under lip, or the under jaw prejects, 


bulterfiies, catching up foide of a vivid | 


green velvet, serve as sleeves, 

An accordion plaited white satin skirt is 
encrusted with yellowish lace moilfs, the 
iace blouse banded sbout the waist with 
4D Orange silk sash with long ends. 

Ab evening biouse of biack mousseline 
de sole for this ssine ekirt has two very 
wide bands of bandsome white gulpure, 
one about the bust and the other lower, 
Wide lace -evers laid over bright green 
finteh the decolietiage and form tbe 
sleeves, and the belt is a scarf of lace 
knotted on the side, 





Odds and Euds, 

ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BUTS 
Take drachms of 
one drachm of Koman aium, one 
camphor, half an ounce of 
sugar candy, ope pound of ox gall; mix 
and stir well for ten minutes or so, and 
repeal this stirring three or four times a 
day for a fortoight, tl it appears clear 
and transparent. Strain through blotting 
paper, and bottie up for use, It is said 
that strawberries rubbed over the face at 
night will remove freckles and sunburn, 

(Cl) Wash the face at night with either 
sour milk or buttermilk, and in the morn- 
ing with weak tes and a liltle eau-de- 
cologne, This will sotten the skin aod 
remove the redness, and will aleo make it 
leas ‘lable to burn again with exposure to 
the sun. Bathing the fece several times 
in the day witb elder flower water and a 
few drops of eau-de. dlogne is very ef- 
ficacious 

) Put two spoonfuls of sweet cream 

into balf a pint of new milk; squeeze into 
tthe juice of # lemon, add Dailf a glass of 
genuiue French brandy, a littie alum and 
loaf sugar; boll the whole, skim it weil, 
and, when cold, it is fit for use, 


Sunburn,—(1) two 
borax, 


drachm of 


Pomade for the Hair 
ne quarter | 


’ 


Ingredients; 


und of iard five cents 


astor Oll; scent Mode Lat t 


ard be unsalted; beat it up weil; then add 
; 


he castor and mix roughiy to- 


gether with a knife, adding a few drops of 


the services of a skillful dentist will be 
required. It is only after the permanent 
teeth arrive that such Operations are per- 
formed, 

Rose Bandoline for the Hair.—Of gum 
tragacanth, six ounces, or one and one- 
half ounces; of rose water, one gallon, or 
two pints; of attar of roses, one-half 
ounce, or one drachw; steep the gum in 
the water for a day or eo; aa it swells or 
forms a gelatinous mass, it must from 


| time to time be well agitated. 


After about torty eight hours’ macera- 
tion, itis then to be squeezed through « 
coarse, clean linen cloth, and again left to 
stand for a few days; then pass it through 
the cloth for a second time, ts insure uni- 
formity of consistency; when this is the 
case, (he attar of roses is to be thorough!ly 
incorporated. Aimond bandoline is made 
precisely as the above, scenting with a 
quarter of an ounce of attar of almonds 
in place of the roses, 

Eruptions on the Face.—Dissolve an 
ounce of borax in & quart of water, and 
apply this with a ine sponge every even- 
ing before going to bed. This will smooth 
the skin when the eruptions do not pro 
ceed from an insect working under the 
cuticle, 

Many persons’ faces are disfigured by 
red eruptions caused by a small creature 
working under tbe skin. A very excei- 
lent remedy is to iake the flour of sulphur 
aud rub it on (he face dry, after washing 
itin the morning. Rub it well with the 
fingers, and then wipe it off with a dry 
towel. There are many who are not a 
little ashamed of their facea, who can be 
eured if they follow these directions. 


Chapped Hands.—(1) To cure chapped 
bands, take commmon starch and rub it 
into a fine, smooth powder, put ii in a 
clean tin box, and every time the hands 
are removed from dish water or hot suds, 
rinse them carefully in ciean water, and 
while they are damp, rub @ pinch of 
starch over them, covering the whole sur- 
face. 

(2) Melt spermaceti, one drachm, with 
almond oil, oné ounce; and add powdered 
camphor, one dracom. It will be im- 
proved by adding a coupie of drachms of 
giycerine, using as much 
mond oll. 

One-half ounce f 


less of the a!- 


giycerine with 
alcohol Mix. and add 


se Walter 


Same amount f 
four ounces of Bottie, and 


shake well. An excelient 
rough or chapped hands. 


remedy for 


To Sweeten the Breath.—From six to 
ten drops of the concentrated solution of 
chloride of soda in a winegiassful of 
spring water, taken immediately after 
the ablutions of the morning are com- 
pleted, will sweeten the breath by disin- 
fecting the stomach, which, far from being 
injured, will be benefitted by the medi- 
cine. 

If necessary, this may be repeated in 
the middle of the day. In some cases the 
odor from carious teeth is combined with 
that of the stomach. If the mouth is well 
rinsed with a teaspoonful of the chloride 
in a tumbler of water, the bad odor of the 
teeth will be removed. 

Bay KRum.—Saturate one quarter pound 
of carbonate of magnesia with oil of bay; 
pulverize the magnesia, place it in a filter, 
and pour water through it until the de- 
sired quantity is obtained, then add al- 
cohol. The quantity of water and alcohol 
employed depends on the desired strength 
and quantity of the bay rum. 

Another: Oil of bay, ten fluid drachms; 
oil of pimento, one fluid drachr; acetic 
ether, two fluid drachme; alcohol, three 
gallons; water, two and a half gallons. 
Mix, and after two weeks’ repose, filter. 

To Curl the Hair.—Thbere is no prepara- 
tion which will make naturally straight 
hair assume a permanent curl. The fol- 
lowing will keep the hair in curi for a 
short time: Take borax, two ounces; gum 
arabic, one drachm; and hot water, not 
boiling, one quart; stir, and, as soon as 
the ingredients are dissolved, add three 
tabliespoonfuls of etrong spirits of cam- 
por. 

On retiring to rest, wet the hair with the 
above liquid, and roll in twists of paper 
as usuai. Do not disturb the hair until 
morning, when untwist and form into 
ringlets. 

Biack Spots on the Face —The bileck 
spots on the face are pot always what are 
called flesh worms. What are mistaken 
for them aré produced in this way: The 
skin may be coarse, and the ducts, being 
large, collect the perspiration, which bard- 
ens and blackens, and hence the common 
supposition of there being grubs or mag- 
gots in the skin. 

Toe remedy is simple. Clean the part 
affected by equeezing out the substance 
tbat is lodged, and then use a lotion of 
diluted spirits of wine several times a 
day, until the blotches have disappeared. 
If they are really flesh worms take some- 
thing to purify your blood—suiphur or 
sarsapari!la. 

Moth Patcbes.—(1) It is said that the 
drinking of hard cider—two or three 
Giesses per day—will remove moth spots 
Al icast, so writes a correspondeni who 
bas tried it with success, While drinking 
the cider jet tea and coffee alone. 

(4) Moth patches may be removed trom 
the face by ihe following remedy: Into a 
pint bottie of rum put @ tablespoonful cf 
flour of sulphur. Apply this to tbe 
patcbes once a day, and they will disap- 
pear in two or three weeks, 

(3) Bathe face two or three times a day 
in borax water; a teaspoonful of powdered 
borex iu # basin of warm water. 

Coid Cream.—This is a simple and cool- 
ing Ointment, exceeding|y serviceable for 
rough or chapped bands, or for keeping 
the skin soft. It is very easily made. 
Take half av ounce of white wax, and put 
it into a ®inall Dasin, with two ounces of 
a'imond oli. 

When quite meited add two ounces of 
rose water. This must be done very 
siowly, little by little, and, as you pour it 
in, beat the mixture smaitly with a fork 
to make the water incorporate, When all 
is incorporated, the cold cream is com- 
piets, and you may pour it into jars tor 
future use. 

Scent Powder.--A good receipt for ecent 
powdcer to be used for wardrobes, boxes, 
etc., far finer tban any mixture soid at the 
shops, is the following: Coriander, orris 
root, rose leaves, and aromatic calamus, 
each one ounce; lavender flowers, ten 
ounces; rhodium, one fourth of a drachm; 
musk, five grains. These are to be mixed 
ana reduced to a coarse powder. This 
scents clothes as if fragrant flowers had 
béecea pressed in their folds, 





THERE is a voice, unheard by the 
paiural ear, which speaks to human 
beings louder than the buzz of social con- 
versation, louder than the tumult of the 
inarket-place, or even the roar of cannon 
in battle. It is a voice which the deaf can 
hear, and which the strongest of men can- 
not destroy. Itiscalled “the still smal! 
voice; but its stillness and smallness are 
really the elements of its greatness and 
power. All men have heard it, though 


all bave not understood it or yielded to 
its demands, 








New Publications. 





“[assoket and Anemon” is a philoso- 
ie ramble, arranged in dramatic dia- 
uc form, by Ge. A. Hlammond, a well- 
chown anadian writer, Its purpose is 


far as they tend to undermine the 
ible narrative, and the author writes 
<trongly and well, Published at Kings- 
elear, Canada. 

The eleventh number of “Art Idols of 
the Paris Salon,” contaiming six large 
pictures of female figures, has been is- 
cued. The pietures include: “A Sculptor’s 
studio,” “Apple Blossoms,” “The Inter- 
rupted Sitting, “Sleep,” “Paquerette” 
and “Virgin Love.” The White City) Art 
Co.. Publishers, 611 Manhattan Bldg., Chi- 
Cup, Ill. 

\ppletons’ “Popular Science Monthly’ 
jor July contains: ‘The Racial ¢veog- 
raphy of Europe. VIL Prancee—The Teu- 
ton and the Celt,” illustrated, “Porecast- 

the Progress of Invention,” ilus- 
trated; “Some Facts About Wasps and 
frees,’ illustrated; The Principle of Reon- 
roy in Evolution,” “Wild Flowers of the 
California Alps,” illustrated; “The His- 
tory ot Aleohol,” illustrated; “The Planet 
» <The Mob Mind,” “Are Seor- 
pions Matricides and Suicides?” illus- 
trated, and other valuable articles, Pub- 
shed at New York. 
fhe June number of “Great Pietures’ 
now ready and contains “Le Guipier,” 
by Bouguereau; “Les Indiserets,” and 
iach pieture is TIxtt inches in 
« The White City Art Co., Chicago, 


” 


Scitturth, 
, 


others, 


A yroup of papers in the July “Cen- 
tury’ deals with the hunting of large 
vane. Mr. TH. W. Seton-Rarr describes 
his experience in India and Africa, in- 
cluding the hunting of elephant, rhi- 
Other good articles 


noceros and tiger. 
ave: “tiunting the Jaguar in Venezuela,’ 
“Sports in the Seventeenth Century,” ana 
“The Old English Masters,” accompanied 
by Mr. Cole’s wood engravings. They 
begin With Hogarth, amd the frontispiece 
isa beautiful pieture of Garrick amd his 
wite dome from: the original in Windsor 
Castle. Dr. Weir Mitehell’s serial stery, 
“Tlugh Wynne,’ brings the narrative 
down to the time of Arneold’s treason. 
The first of a new group of Hlustrated 
papers on “Play dim Leomeom,” tw Mor. sma 
Mirs. Pennell, deals with Bar?s Court 
(rarden. Mors. Sehuyler Van Rensselaer 
ntributes an interesting paper on the 
uteresting churches of Poitiers and Caen. 
he Century Company, New York. 
———- <a —___— 


diraysteel. 


BY T. b. KR. 


Noa beautiful vallew im the Tlightamds 
of Caithness, lies curbeosomed «a smiall 
inotuntain tarn oecatlled the Lasch of 

Plevtaage. 

Phe hillot Beneheildt, which ascends 
ruptly from the water's edge. protects 
the morth, 


ved by a chain of loftw mountains, 


(on the south, it is over- 
Hvidually named Searabine, Morven, 
ithe Pap, which form a natural bar- 
hetwinxtSutherland amd Caithness, 
Morven, the highest in the mangre, ts 
Vtwo thousand teet above the level 
the sea, and turns up comspicuousiy 
the neighboring stumuuit the a huge 
ramid. 
heextensive wild Lying between this 
Hifteent chain of hills and Rawag is 
odin the autumnal seasem with rich 
rple heather; and here the plover and 
vrouse, the denizens of the solitary 
iste, live unmolested, exce pt tow the 
irderous gun ot the sportsman, 
Near the north edge ot the loch toe which 
have just alluded, there is a small 
wd, on Which maw still be seem the 
ns of an old Keep, or castle. 
The last proprietor of this fortalice is 
id to have been «a moted treelamoter of 
hame of Graysteel, whe Kept the 
te county in alarm by his predatory 
irsioms from the Grd toe Dumeansty 
id, amd, like Rob Roy and others of 
“ane Statip, rigorously exacted black 
Or protection money. 
Tradition alse reports 


possessed of great bodily stremgth 


that, besides 


yaN UN ENpert swordstianm, amd wa pees 
of such a jealous and tyrannical dis 
that nome durst vemture te hunt 

not i } — wr ina ' Py 

- it ~ py it 4 t ‘ 


yeotrbat the claims of namxlern Science | 
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teuds and single combats were the main 
umpires where wrong was done or quar- 
rels broke out. Hence the legend of which 
we are about to tell. 

It happened that one of the family of 
Rollo, while pursuing his sport in that di- 
rection, one day untortunately encroached 
on the sacred property of the robber. 

Being informed by some of his retain- 
ers that a stranger was hunting on the 
west side of the lake, Graysteel imunesti- 
ately sallied forth, and, running up te 
wards the sportsman with menacing 
looks and gestures, gave him the aceus- 
tomed challenge. 

Rollo saw he had no alternative but te 
give him combat, and being a higs- 
spirited young man, he instantly drew 
his sword; and although he defended 
himself for some time with yreat skill 
and courage, it is needless to say that he 
sank at last, mortally wounded, under 
the more powerful arm of his antageo- 
nist. 

The rufiian afterwards stripped the 
dead body of everything that was of any 
value, and then threw it into the loch. 

The account of this melancholy oeeur- 
renee, as soon as it reached the family 
and relatives of the unfortunate youth, 
plunged them into the deepest distress; 
but none did it inspire with more peoig- 
nant regret than the young laird of Durie, 
who was his bosom triend, and had just 
been afflanced to his sister, a very: beanuti- 
tul and interesting girl of sixteen. 

The moment he heard of Rollo’s tragical 
death, he determined to avenge it, al- 
theugh he Knew he had little chance of 
surviving a personal encounter with such 
a desperado as Graysteel, 

Accordingly, having furnished himselt 
with a good Highland broadsword, and 


without communicating his intention te 


“heirloom of the family. 


' 


volunteer in the regiment ot Highlanders 
that had gone over to Holland under the 
eommand of Lord Reay. He had received 
Masapresent froma Polish Jew, whose 
lite he had <avesl in a moment of extreme 
danger. 

She, moreover, informed him that her 
husband, while on his death-bed, had 
Strictly enjoined her not to sell or dispose 
of iin any way, but te preserve it as an 


said, magic in it. 

(m getting thix aceount of the sword, 
Durie teki the woman who he was, and 
the errand on which he was going, and 
begged of her to give him the use of it tor 
a Single day. 

After much entreaty, she at last agreed 
te give (fem the condition that it) should 
be strictly returned. 

The sterm, whieh was short lived in 
prepertion te its vielemee, gradually died 
away tewards merning; and at the first 
peep of day, our here, whe burned te 
measure Weapons with the murderer of 
his triemd, was up, and, with his en- 
chanted sword firmly girt on his side, 
pursuing his solitary 
ttitmors, 

His sparit= were now 
hope, amd he beheld 


reute across the 


with a feeling of 


There was, she | 


co 
bueyant with 


_*ympathy the aniversal gladness which, ' 


any one, be set off tor the residence ot | 


the freebooter. Nor was the route he had 
to take, any more than the oeeasion of 
the journey, agreeable. 

A trackless moor, of some miles im ex- 
tent, lay between him and Ranag, se very 
bleak and barren, that, in the words of 
the poet, 


The solitary bee 

Flew there on restless wings, 

Seeking in vain one blossom: where to 
fix. 


Ile had not gone far before he was over- 
taken by a severe storm, Which rendered 
it fimpossible for bint to comtinue hus 
jyourney. 

The wind, which blew at tines with ir- 
resistible fury, and dashed = the 


after the late convulsion of its elements, 
was diffused over the face of nature. 

four traveler was not long in reaching 
the brow of Benmeheildt; and searcely had 
he descemded half way down the side 
fronting the castle when he was met by 
(sraystee!, whe. as usual, challenged him 
for intruding om hix grounds, and desired 
him to draw and defemd himself. 

“Villain! cred Durie, unsheating his 
Weapon, which Mashed in his hand like 
the Seamdlinavian monmarch’s celebrated 
elfin swonl, “Villain! You wantonly 
slew my triemd. and you shall atone for 
it with wour heart's ttoad!’ 

The robber chief laughed scornfully at 
What he considered his empty bravade, 
armed imaestiately made a thrust at his 
opponent, whieh the latter parried with 
acmiiratsle clexterity. 

A desperate struggle ensued. ¢sray- 
Steel tought with the fury of an enraged 
meastiil, beat woung Durie pressed upon 
him se hand with his mever-tailing blade 
that he was obliged te give way, and at 
last receives? a mortal wound. 

Atter this, the here of our tale went 
imimeliately heme, and having raised a 
xed yo of Steut followers, proeeaded back 


‘te Ranmag, teoek the castle, and nearly 


ruin, | 


mingled with hail, im his tace, and how lel | 


like a tianiac on the naked peor. 

Clouds of turbid vapor, issuing, as it 
were, trom a vast surface, hurried across 
the sky, and now and then the rolling of 


—- 


thunder, while it prognosticated a con. ! 


tinuance of the storm, added not a little 
to its terrors. 

Driven by the wind and battered boy the 
rain, our traveler began anxiously to look 
around him tor some place of shelter, At 
length, to his great joy, he espied, a few 
hundred yards distant, a simall, solitary 
cottage, situated on the edge of the micseer. 
Thither he imanediately directed his steps, 
and, on entering, found its sole coerup sant 
to be a poor aged widow, who lived upon 
the gratuitous bounty of her neighbors. 

There was something in her 
ance, though bent down by years and 
infirmity, that spoke of better duys. 

On a small stool 


Appear 


beside her law thee 
Bible, whieh she seemed to have: breser pust 
reading. 

She welcomed the stranger with a moh 
of much cheerfulness, and Kindly otter 
him such accotmmodation tor the might as 
her scanty means could atlord. 


levellest it wath the ground. 

The denouement of this little story missy 
ber anticnpatest. 

Atter a decent period tor mourning bad 
elapsed, Durte lexi his beautiful bride te 
the hvneemeal altar, Nor, in the imirdst of 
his geeed forturme didi he forget his gol 
Crieotved, thees cold vscetarcare cof theer anaeoeor 


The swend, whieh had proved so in 


Valuabie an aunxilincy te: hin oan the: bes 
oot meesd, hee met omivy returned to beer, beaut 
hee temeK her : ea prrestecticns cari 
reasecde: deer eveteateertatele for the rest ot be 

iayvs 

Teey serkzesd bee Withered vein atacd conse 

beragetat pelea 
? settins t* ~ beeen : hier eoVeniney 


—EH—- —_—_—..._. 


WAIN THAT AULTAOGOKS WORK 


Dhacs teecupeom rt «of aatetteeors, as tensa ye 
I ? ‘’ AT 4 ! i ‘ t ? 
eXceqgai at -~ — mtal in - hi 
staat the art ‘ Te Trage i nt ! 
Peresilaem is ate ~ , = Ufrat t ! 
Writer ile ‘ Toatinage anieothe 

\ ve ‘ ‘ t i? aria 
Writes “t rh, bvery  tewort n 
alte reakta-t “ts up im ted with «a 


As the storm continued to rage with pug pound bis <h fers. and scribble 
unabated violence, Durie gladly aceepted away nllopeM 
the proffered hospitality, amd im the | Elis lend ste pea reac P ~ 
meantime the venerable hostess did allbim gad witmess te! ing meore than or 
her power to make him comfortable, by ) upset his imk tie is haorne iv ti guilt 
putting an additional peat or two on the | pfs deelares, however. that bis ix byw ta 
hearth, and furnishing: hime with sess the: best polan feor mtrating bix enti 
thing to ext. atlerrilicota tageerta tt terastartiel: sas by 
On examining the seanty furniterre of arrest le < var atic mteof the wir 
the apartment, Which was now tore dts eow. cared ~taeded peteationas ter leew 
tinetly seen by the light of a blazing ta thee: readedel nad pee tot d 
turt-tire, he observed Im ome corner . a? 2 ar 
ver¥ uncommmon-looking sword, with tl mica tres 
aDPpearanes of whieh he was mot a litth ‘ ati-t : — : 
struck. peort t er , 

Phe blade and hilt were coveret wit! plays \ auuert 
variety of strange characters at t rt " , 
tastic devices, plainly indicating: that it 
was of foreign tanattilacture, tis ‘ 1 t 

v tou re ple preriond ‘ as 

Hix curiosity was ‘ : 

ned wking the ! 

‘ ‘ 


} comvimeed that the 


15 


tresprnerant ¥. Come, toe “rites ann bas beet rencorna 


with his feet in a tub of hot water. 


Some atithers camnot write at all in 
doors, A peopular mewellst seribbles sun 
trier cared Witter eith i is garden ores 
his baleonw, im severe weathes bevnig 
Wartnly wrage Tc 

When he want~< t think out a love 


scene he goes for a toeonmiight w alk, beet, 
curtoeusiv emough, fliod< «a thunderstorm 
equally imp ring. 

A very widely read lady novelist writes 
Seven months of the wear on the Thiuanmes, 
Seme Years back she purchased an old 
‘lisused railway car, remeved the parti 
tioms, amd had it finest upon an old barge, 
sarned pooinatesd rage. 

Ittmmakes a capital houseboat. Doxes 
of towers are on the roof, and within are 
her band, claims, bxeek shelves, and writ 
ing desk. 

W hem ste 


her cratt is tewerl farther upstream. ber 


Wishes te chanye the seene 


favorite peers hieens is Ute Seeteee | Secluded 
back-Water, erin a nook below a weir, 
mtd here she bas written some of ber best 
Pam ks. 

Somewhat similar are © well-known 
pret’ traethiends Im tine weather he tre 


yu ntiy rerWs Tetteamerify «onal tes sera, mtiel 


weritetsles feoer beers while the tout drifts 
at raped 

A well-Known dramati<t always writes 
the last tef his plav in the theatre, 


choosing the nm ning lle sits in the 
lighted 
yazvem at in 


dress ecirele, amd bas the “faye 
mnied oy serene: wert, com we botecba bee 
tervals. Ble oomsiders this a great assist 
wnee to ideas, especially im arranging en 
Crutices, NEES, ete 

Another meevelist tinds it itupossible te 
Write byw «laylight. «em Uhe other hand be 
eannet get blea= in the evening. Being 
teorming is the proper 
time for literary werk he has devised a 
truly original methe«d 

Every morning at ten o'clock he «huts 
the shutters, draws the curtains, exelud 
ing all the daylight, lights up his lamp, 
and scribbles away through the whole of 
a sunshiny day by lamplight 

Alwout stumset be umtears the 
umd lets in wheat 


shiuitters, 
laviight remains and 
woes fer «a lomye walk Hlis curious ox 


pedicnt appears te oood, for he turn 


out three taevel~ «a Weer, besides seaores eet 
MeWspeaper article modo ah OPeasional 
Peaeshem rca teane on eek written in thi 


way brought hin ima very large sum. 


——__——- —- 


Ont (one ke wv De Thies feuant of the 
efeolin an bayer ta H uu comm thee thine 
bony col Chae ths Eo tacewratis \t this tie all 
tha beol im cof Olaes furearly sartane: cof Dhpecnes 
Davare ire = «of Wert +? i are tereotupedit cont 
mated fer tlhiaree Lay ure at festavitir are 
carried 

Plvesre: cr be the Miakiche 
atl bh : focotart comsteinene 
chocatanters ‘ ore cdeowoe thee 

? ‘ Leors witl 
thies urrecat ‘ \ ‘often 
t - t fiir ttine i 
i pre ‘ thie ! 
, ‘ 
\ ' ? owl ery 
TTT) * r i th, ftir 
‘ ‘ Thagetts 
i i! feast 
\a hear 7 
‘ i or t ' 
ievua t are 
. t tie 
4 : 
} 
’ 
ei 
i. 4 
“i 
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Humorous. 


THE CASE ALTERED 
They met upon the street one day, 
Not having met before for years, 
being netghiore therefore Utes 





And ones 


Talked o er the past, its joys and ears 


“lo you #till work for so and so” 
Was asked of one, «ho With @ srtle« 
Made this reply, “Not now, ob, ne’ 


lie «® worked for ine since quile a white 


“He worked for you, how can that bet 


“Oh, plain enough, a yueenly toms 


She gave her head, “be mast, said she, 
“Were married now, and Im the bess" 
w.M 


Race with no betting A millrace 


A hot time 
Vusually a long walk 
but 


The waver’ her's re ord 
A walk in life 


Anything musics! \ leather 
tard. 

Pie not to be found on a bill of fare 
\ magpie. 

The lap of 
ber milk. 

The poet should be well versed in hos 


occupation. 


luxury -A cat enjoying 


What mark in) punctuation does a 
love letter resemble? A note of admiration 

Wanted to know— Whether it is prob 
alle that the “funny -teone s suppliedd ty Ube« 
“vein of humor 

Human beings are not alone in 
cherishing a tender attachment Ther = the 
railway engine, for lietanes 

The bicycle lamp isn't any gemnd af 


you keep It Indoors, Peart, Cone Ulver eotteee Pesetoed, 
ian tany good If it goes out 

“Do you think you could eat anoth 
piece of pie, Tommy? 
“I think J could, auntie, If TL steed oy 
Wouldn't you like 


First Populist ta) 
see the rallroads carryio us all free 
Second Populist: [dunn 2 think the 
lionaires Ought to be made to pay Ubeir fare 

“You are always running me down, 
complained the hen Ole te 
“Well, then, keep your band strl, 
the spring. 

‘That is a very pretty 
they have next door to Tomilnecan = 

“Yew: that's the one they always send over be 


eitesportog 


eriituitrlesd 


wateh 
maid 


servant 


borrow Tomlinson s lawn Tower 


Mrs. Muyyins: Why «oe you think 
your husband is im love with atenther wo 
man’ 

Mrs. Buggins: He has stoppert enting 
aotalcetis 

J What's the cause of all this 
twaddle about elevating the stage, id ithe to 
know? 

! Want to get it above the levelol women « 


hats, TL mtipyprose. 


Some ore pave 


ot, Creal it Luartie 


Shimson my 


drum fora birthday preset 


all tigiit 


Pwickenhame: Hlow set 


iiss: PT gave tilin «pore ket Amite 


“Whatever made you make Brackins 


,* ] 


a presentofl a pocket corm = tealdl an a 
billiard tall 

“That's just it. TP wanted to make i k 
Il never noticed it 

“Matrimony,” said the sweet gar 
boarder, “is a holy rite! 

“Why, then, masked As! | =, with 
the air of « tnwn stire of ur a his 
Coen, is it Chiat seo tensarn ys wel tiie t it 
are wholly left? 

Puddy: Saw Cregys ist “ } for 
proud as Lucifer 

Trades: Whiy, what happen t 

buddys: The doctor say-> » tr s the 
gout, mod you Know be threracht « 
rheetatssatistn 

“What were you thinking abet 
lat” 

“Faith, | was thinkin wleat a Peles t 
would te to us all if we eurdl « the ow 
weather im Che sunetier, Wheeti Ll fs ser Beet, a 
the bot weather itt the witter, wile -~ 
eowild! 

Scene -Rome. Time A) few weeks 
ago. Young lady wandering tear the (olos 
seam. To her draws near group of © thew 
giris Save one of them to ber “Weald soa 
have the Kitudmess to tell nae purit nz witt 
ber paurneol toa Patios arch whet! tint ts 
thi Arch of Titus? My guide tanek is two 
sears old 

“Mrs. Duckly is very much afraid of 
gers 

“Yes? 

“*A\lwave teoils Olve wal ‘ ‘ 
she uses for washing ber ta 

“Indeed 

Hat l t 1 teracta s bee . 
fn“ tfiat a? bisacl tre m ar? 
her t ath 

Ay this w . 
driver was trying to run bit duwo 


A DIAMOND DRUMMER. 


involving extraordi- 


’ 


w x EERE are hundreds of little-known 
occupations 
nary risks and adventures,” said 
shrewd-looking young 


man, with whom the writer was convers- 


es well-dressed, 


ing recently. 
“TL know it ix the habit of many 
sons tosneer and say romance is dead, 


per- 


but that is utter rubbish. Few persons 
are aware of halt the romantic and ad- 
venturous lives that are led by some 


people. 

“Take case, for instance. I look 
prexaic enough, in all Yet 
netone person in twenty ever read of a 


mv 
conscience, 


more risky occupation than the one I 
follow. 
“T ama diamond envoy; a tellow whe 


tret« about tora large diamond syndicate 
from city to city in all parts of the world; 
mostly huropean cities, however. When 
IT saythat | think nothing of carrying 
shee worth of diamonds about me, you 
will get an idea of the risks of robbery 

aye, and murder that run yearin and 
and, I tell frankly, I 


Vveur cut; you 


have had some close shaves from time to 
Lita. 

“Ht course, in the great majority of 
these trips Tgo and return with perfect 


vase and safety, because no one suspects 
me; though, needless 
has to be taken 
But I 


narrow es- 


what Tlhave about 


to sayvy,every preeaution 
just uttack, 


have had some wonderfully 


as if I expected an 
capes. 

“You know there are not many profes- 
sional thieves would hesitate to eut 
atuan'’s throat for $100,000 worth of pre- 
is really remarkable 
how a certain class of educated thieves 
Freneh get to know when 
stones are about to leave one city tor an- 
other. 

“There are many 
their entire time 


w“ he 
cious stones, and it 
especially 
thieves who devote 


to learning 
firms, 


and laber 
tmattiors concerning large diationd 
in the hope of getting a fora big 
haul time another. I 
rather feteh diamonds from any city in 
the world than Paris, though the thieves 
there certainly bave agents at Antwerp 
and Lomdon; and whenever I visit 
Ideuble my precautions, 


sartanes or Wet 


l’aris 


“Here's one of my adventures on my 
way to that city: Some nine months age I 
was instructed to take a large number of 
diamonds and emeralds 
with the utmost dispatch. 

“The stones were worth 
altogether, so you can understand my 
risk and responsibility. Somehow or 
other TL got hold of the idea that there was 
a pleton hand to rob me, 

“LT tancied the letter from the Paris firm 
had 
con tampered with, and [told my prin- 
cipal as much; but he only laughed at me 


sLeothes to Paris 


Over Nam ine 


to whom the stones were to be taken 


; 


for my trouble. Nevertheless, [ decided 
to take the greatest precaution. 
“Lieft by the night boat from Dower, 


and reached Calais without any adventure 
tor which Twas extremely grateful 
there took train for Paris. 

About halt 
got out and left 


anid 


Wav mis fellow passenger 
all until an- 


ether traveller got in just as the train was 


mie alone 


starting, and he took such an interest in 
meand my small hand-bag that he put 
meoono omy guard, and IT determined to 


change carriages for my ownsatety’s sake 


atthe neat stopping-place. 


“Betore we reached this, however, he 
bad taken me off my guard, and was 
sitting beside mec witha revolver at my 
lievsaad. ‘ 

“"Monsieur, What have you im your 


t» demanded. 


: lee 
“You Inquisitive, monsieur,” T ree 


plied, Keeping pertectly cool. 


‘“ 
ure 
‘Bat since 
you wish to Know, look for yourself,’ 

“He seemed taken aback, but quickly 
served my hand-bag and rumimnaged it. 
Phis gave meimy chanee. | drew my 
volver suddenly, and ‘ad him all to my- 


sell, as il were, 

“To omeverinall my lite saw «a tellow 
look so astonished. At the next station I 
gavehim in charge tor attempted role 
bery, but Lnever appeared against him. 
Why? Well, beesuse he was after the 
sTartiees. 

“Athis trial all his accomplices and 
ocontederates would have been present, 
amd had LT appeared they would have 
taken acarctul view of me to help them 
mthe future. No, in too sharp tor that 
liow this tellow knew me lI can’t mak« 

‘ \ iat I tory 
, vha . 
: ‘ fgets worth, as nearas I can 


retmem ber, SLU n), 5 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


re. | 


ef the biggest diamond merchants in 
America. 

“T arrived too late to deliver the same 
day, which I always endeavor to do, and 
went for a short walk after dark, with the 
stones on me in a belt next to my skin, 
for I did leave them in the 
hotel. 

“Well, somehow IT lost my way, and got 
into a bad neighborhood, where I was set 
jupoenm by four hulking who 
knocked me -uneonscious betore I knew 


not care to 


a 


ruflians, 


where IT was. 

“When [ recovered I tound myselt just 
where they had struck me down, with an 
Irish policeman standing over me, half 
inclined to lock me up for being intoxi- 
emted. 

“My watch and for my 
assailants might possibly have got &¥), 
Was gone, my pocket-book containing a 
bank note and two letters had also disap- 
but my had not been 


chain, which 


peared, 

touched. 
“Doften think I should like to have an 

opportunity of telling those tellows of the 


pres 


fortune they overlooked. I fancy their 
faces would be worth studying.” 
LF OO A A 
Ar THe Ciurrs’ Ciuub.—-Among the 


many clubs in the West End, there is one 
for chefs; but it anybody but the greatest 
artistin his profession were to scek clee- 
tion asa member, he 
fully biack balled. 
The 


tueribers 


would be unmerci- 


the 
ot 


club is very exclusive, and 
ot the head cooks 
millionaires, They 


magnificent salaries, ‘but do very 


consist 
rich merchants and 
draw 
little 
tending the cooks under them. 


work themselves, except superin- 
They are 
the architects of a dinner, while the men 
under them are the builders, 

Of course, they are experts, and a body 
oft finer connoisseurs of a good dinner it 
would be difieult to find. 

Asa result of this, a curicus state ot 
affairs exists at their club. They used at 
to dine there, but it was found 
that no dinners could be cooked to satisfy 
their tastidious palates, 


They could not obtain the services of a 
like unto them- 
would have con- 


DOLLARD & CO., 


artist 
aone 


tian whe was an 


selves, for such 


TOU ree. wia 
1223 wen. 
CHESTNUT ST., \ 
Philadel phia. 
Premier Artistes ‘2 





IN HAIR > 


Inventors ofthe CELEBRATED GOSSAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PERS, and Manufacturers of Every Deserip- 
tion of Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. 

Instruetions to enable 


Ladies and Gentle- 


mento measure their own heads with accu- 
rucy: 
TOU PEES AND SCALPS, INCHES, 

Now l. The round of the head. 

No.2 From forehead back as tar as bald. 

No. & (ver forebead as far as required. 

No.4 Over the crown of the head. 

FOR WIGS, INCHES, 
Now l. The round of the head. 
No.2 From forehead over the head to neck, 


Now 2 

No. 3. From ear to ear over the top. 

No. 4. From ear to ear round the forehead. 

They have always ready for sale a splendid 
Stock of Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs 
Half Wigs, Frizettes, Brakds, curls, ete., beau- 
tifully manufactured, and as cheap a8 any 
establishment in the Union, Letters from any 
part of the world will receive attention. F 


Dollard’s Herbanium Fxtract for the 
Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and 
soldat bollards for the past fifty years, and 
its merits are such that, while it has never yet 

advertised, the demand for it é 
stendily increasing. 

Also POoOLLARIVS REGENERATIVE 
CREAM te be used in conjunction with the 
Herbanium when the Hair is naturally dry 
and needs an oil. E 

Mrs. balmondson Gortor writes to Messrs 
Dollard 4 Co. to send her a bottle of their He r- 
banium Extract for the Hair. Mrs. 
has tried in vain toobtain anything equal to it 
as a dressing for the bairin England. 

MRS. EDMONDSON GORTER 

R Oak Lodge Thorpe, ‘ 
. Norwich, Norfolk, Engtiand 
NAVY Pay Orrick, PHILADE , 


Teoen 


keeps 


(iortor 


Nov. @, 


“SA. 








I have used “Dollard’s Herbanium atonel 
of Vegetable Hair Wash,” regularly for u » 
|} Wards of five sears with great advantage Mey 
hair, from rapidly thinning, was early re | 
stored, and bas been kept by it in lis wonted 
thickness and strength. Itis the best Wash I 
have ever used, 
4. W. RUSSELL, U.S. N 
ro Mes. Ric HAKD DoLtLAaRn, "ei 
Its} Chestnuts ‘hi 
lL have frequentiv, during a nauniane A oll 
sed the “Dollard’s Herbaniurm Extract aa d 
Tdopot know of any wh ch equals it as a 


refreshing and healthful cleanss r of 


Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MY ERS, 


(or 
: t 


i 
| frees 


Ex-Member of 
Prepar andf 


gress, ft) - 


DOLLARD «& ¢ 


O. 


-_ ; EN « [AIR TTING ANT “HAVIWN« 
| pony AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTIN a 
one but Practical Male and F | rt 

: I ‘ el f 
| empire iaAle Artists 














sidered it derogatory to be a mere cook at 
a club. 

So they had to drop dinners, and sat- 
isty their desire for refreshments wit), 
liquors and cakes, or coffee and tea. 

But woe betide the club chef if he eve, 
serve acup of tea or coffee which has 
not been prepared on the best scientific 
principles. 


ee 





InsuLtTs are like counterteit money— 


we cannot hinder them being offered, but 
we are not compelled to take them. 


The Bicycle 
Sensation. 


1897 Columbias at $75 


at $60 





1896 Colambias  - 


1897 Hartfords + - at 5 
Hartford Pattern2 - at 45 
Hartford Pattern] - at 49 


Hartford Patterns 5 and 6 at 30 


These are the new prices. 
They have set the whole 
bicycle world talking-- 
and buying. 


POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; 
by mail for a 2-cent stamp. 

















Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No cinders, 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. 
Buffalo Day Express 
Parlor and Dining Car 
Black Diamond Ex press 
— er: (Parlor Car) 12.30 p m dc 
suffalo and Chicago Ex , 7.30 ae 

Sleeping Cars, ies ” { daily 9:45 pm es 

Week-days, Williamsport Express. 10.1 
m, 4.05pm. Daily (sleeper) 1.80 pk. Sune 
days, 9.05 a m. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 

Leave Reading Terminal, 7.30, (two hour 
train), 8, (two bour train), 9.30, 10.30, 11.00a 
m, 12.45, (dining car), 1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 
oy S10 (dining car) p m, 12.05 night. Sun- 
day s—S.0, 40, 10.90, 11.50 (dining car) a m, 1.30, 
3.55, Oo8, 8.10 (dining car) p m, 12.05 night. 

Leave 2th and Chestnut Sts., 4.00, 10.20, 11.04, 
am, 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6.00, 8.24 (din- 
ing car), 1158 pm. Sundays 4.00, 10.20 am, 12.04, 
4.10, 6.00, S24, 1LSS p m. y 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
00, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 (dining car) am, 1.30. 2.00, 
3.30, 4.00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 
5.00 (dining car), 6.00, 7.30, 9.00 p im, 12.15 night. 
Sundays—4.90, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 (dining car) a m, 
2.00, 4.00, 5.00 (dining car), 6.00 p m, 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
a cars on night trains to and from New 

ork. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH ANID WYOMING VALLEYS, 
6.06, 5.00, 9.00, 11.00 a mn, 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.80, 7.30, 
%4>p m. Sundays—+6.25, 8.32, 9.00 a m, 1.10, 
4.20, 7.3), 945 pm. (9.45 p m daily and 4.20 p 
in Sunday, do not connect for Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


daily 9.00 a m ; 
Week-days im 


For Perkiomen R. R. peints, week days, 7.45, 
Wom, 142, 4.15, 5.37 phim. Sundays—7.00 a 
mm. 6.15 pm. 


For Phoenixville and Pottalown—Ex press, 4.35, 
120% m, 1245, 4.65, 600, 6.30, 11.30 pm. Ac- 
com., 4200, 7.45, 11.06 a m, 1.42, 4.35, 7.20 p m. 
Sundays—Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 7.45, 11.0 p 
Jn. Accom., 7.00, 10.35 a m, 6.15 p m. 

For Reading—Ex press, 835, 10.10 a m, 12.45, 4.6, 
6.50, 11.30 pm. Accomn., 4.20, 7.45 a m, 1.42, 4.35, 
6.00, 7.2) p m. Sunday—Ex press, 4.00, 9.05 « m, 
7. 110 pm. Accom., 7.00 a m, 615 pm. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Ex press, 5.35, 
10.10 4% m, 465, 630 pm. Accom., 4.204 m, 


7.9 pm. Sanday—Ex press, 4.00 a m, 7.45) m™. 
Accom. 7.00 4a m. 
For Gettysburg, week-days—&35, 10.10 m. 


Sunday—4.00 « m. 
For Chambersburg, week-days, 8.35 a m, ! (6p 


Th. 

For Pottsville—Ex press, 8.35, 10.10 a m, 4.06, 6.30, 
1pm. Accom., 4.30, 7.45 a m, L42 ) m. 
Sunday—Ex press, 4.00, 9.065 a m, 11.30 ) m. 
Aeccom., 7.00 a m, 6.15 p m. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Ex}): 8% 
Sb, 10.10 ao om 465,1L30pm. Accom., '.48 


in. Sunday—Express 9.05 a m, 11.30 ;} m. 
Additional for Shamokin— Express, «eek 
days, 650 pm. Accom., 142 pm. Sundiys— 


_EXpress, 4.004 m. 
For Danville and Bloomsburg, week-day*, !0.10 


am. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
| leave Chestnut St. and South St. Wha. ves 
Week-~lay 2- Ex press, 9.00 a m, 1.30 stur- 
days only), 2.00, 4.00, 4.30,6.00 pm. Ac om» 
“00a m, 500,630 pm. Sundays—Ex))res% 
“00, 9.00, 10.00 a mn. Accom., 8.00 a m, 4.4) |) H- 
Parlor Cars on all ex press trains. 
Lakewood, week-days, 4.00 a m, 4.15 p 1 
FOR CAPE MAY. OCEAN CITY AN!) SEA 
ISLE CITY. 
Week ®, 9.15 a m, 415 p m S of 
Stnut street, 9.15 a m., South st 9.08 
tional for Cape May, w* in 
i 
tilled time tables at ticket office E. 
orner Broad and Chestnat streets, & : rat 
Street, 1005 Chestnut street, 00 = rhird 





street, 3062 Market street and at stations Ff 
RL Transfer Company will eal! for #2 
chec 


baggage from hotels and residenv* 





